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Toys with a meaning — Playthings which tell 
the story of Our Country in the making and 
“ which typify the very “Spirit of America.” 


‘Another Redskin Bites the Dust” 


The defenders in the Blockhouse behind the rough hewn Logs 
are the Pioneers whose handiwork is duplicated in miniature 


by LINCOLN LOGS—“America’s National Toy”. 





a Fort”—“Let’s”— but why go on? There’s no end to the 
things which can be made with LINCOLN LOGS—the “All 
American Toy”. The LOGS are made of hardwood cut in 
multiple units, stained a natural brown. Practically indestructible 
themselves, they do not hurt fingers or furniture or floors. 


Always a Vv “elcome Christmas Gift 






“More LINCOLN LOGS?” is the most appreciated Christmas Present for the 
child who already hasaset. In addition to Cabins, Forts, Churches, Blockhouses 
etc.,our Design Book shows —_-----=-=-=-=-------=-= 








enlincieetinnatis 
many examples of elaborate i LINCOLN LOGS 
. : . Room §2, 232 E. Erie St., Chicago, Ill, ! 
Log Construction, easily  ! 
built if the child has suf- ! Please mail at once, postage prepaid: 
ficient LOGS ! [] Big Combination Sets, 234 logs, etc., at $4 i 
' ! a Triple Sets of 166 Logs at ove «a i 
ORDER EARLY C] Double Sets at $2 [ | Single Sets at $1 1 
.OM ) , cp + Enclosed is $_______for Logs specified. Money to § 
FROM YOUR DEALER 1 be refunded if not satisfactory. Send to i 
! 
° y 1 
If you have any difficulty i Name . : 
he Old Log Meeting House mail us the Coupon 1 Street or R. F. D 
" eCity, Ss NE cmt. a 
be we me emcees cme esses 4 
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HEN how do they grow?—these healthy, happy, robust 
youngsters! There's one sure way. By eating unrobbed foods. 
Foods that contain all the great body-building elements 

that nature packs into them for sound and vigorous growth. 
Whole wheat is just such a food. It supplies the minerals, 
vitamins and other vital elements needed by growing children. 





And not one of them can be removed without robbing the wheat MOTHERS 

.- e . i + . tg 
—and robbing your children—of a precious substance. i il ietDl iaeda 
Wheatena is unrobbed whole wheat! Nothing is added—noth- Get a a ve your 
ing essential is taken out. A special toasting process gives lamaie. cadens. PEER 
Wheatena that delicious nut-like flavor. Also makes it so easy The Wheatena Company, 
to prepare and so easy to digest. There is no cereal like it! Wheatenaville, Rahway, 
New Jersey. © 12-27 

Doctors have recommended Wheatena for 48 years—as a first 

solid food for babies...as a growth and energy food for children Name_.......---------------- 
. as a strength-building food for adults. It is ready to eat in Ce 


3 minutes—for babies, longer—and actually costs you less than 
2 cents a pound. What better food for your entire family! 


On, THE DELICIOUS UNROBBED WHOLE-WHEAT CEREALY/©) 
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CuiprEN, The Magazine for Parents, accepts only advertisements of reliable products accurately described. See page 36. 
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They gained 2% pounds extra 


in a single month 






Kelle PalGrson Minch 





Regularity counts in getting the 
best results. Give your children 
“Horlick’s’’ at the same time 
each day—etther as an after- 








How a group of underweight 
children were quickly built up 


with a delicious food-drink 


Mothers know that normal chil- 
dren should gain one-half a 
pound a month. They should 
also approximate a certain 
weight for height and age. 

Underweight—failure to gain 

are danger signals. 

Recognizing this, the author- 
ities at the Jefferson School, 
Roxbury, Mass., sought a way 
to build up a group of under- 
weight children. It was de- 
cided to give them Horlick’s 
Malted Milk regularly every 
day. 

In one month an average gain 
of more than three pounds per 
child was made—2% pounds 
more than the average increase! 

This result was more than 
duplicated at the Manhattan 
Trade School for girls, New 
York City. 


What it gives your 
child to grow on 


Numberless times Horlick’s 
Malted Milk has brought about 
results like these —in other 
schools, and in homes every- 
where. In a perfectly natural 
way. There are no secrets. 

It simply supplies, in a form 
children love, certain valuable 
food essentials which authori- 


school lunch, or at definite meals 


ties urge for growth 
and health. 

First, the precious 
elementsof fresh, full- 
cream cow’s milk — 
including the vita- 
mins which promote 
growth. 

Second, the extracts of barley 
and wheat, dextrin and maltose, 
so high in easily assimilable food 
value; also essential minerals. 


Why it builds up 
quickly 


Thus an ounce of Horlick’s 
Malted Milk has the caloric 
value of a full glass of fresh 
cow’s milk—plus important 
factors. not contained in milk 
alone. Mixed with a glass 
of milk, it doubles the energy 
value of the milk alone. 

But it is much more easily 
digested. No tough curds form 
in the stomach. It is quickly 
turned into rich red blood and 
firm, strong tissue. You will 
note results in your child in a 
surprisingly short time. 


You can be sure 


And you can be sure that: your 
children are getting the purest 
and most wholesome of foods. 

Horlick’s is the original 
malted milk. Made in the coun- 
try under ideal sanitary and 
hygienic conditions, by the ex- 
clusive Horlick process which 
retains all the vital elements of 
fresh milk, barley and wheat. 


A nourishing, delicious table drink for adults. 
Induces sound sleep if taken before retiring. An 
ideal food beverage for invalids, convalescents, 


©H.M.M. 
Co. 1927 


nursing mothers, the aged and infirm 


For more than a third of a 
century it has been endorsed 
and prescribed by the medical 
profession. Your family doctor 
can tell you about its ynvary- 
ing purity and reliability. Ask 
im. 


Make this test 


Buy a package today and start 
giving your children Horlick’s 
Malted Milk systematically, at 
least once a day. They will love 
it with meals or as an after- 
school lunch. 

Weigh them before you start 
and every week afterwards. 
Keep a record of their progress. 
If your children are under- 
weight, but free to gain, a sub- 
stantial weight increase should 
occur in a short time. 

If your children are of normal 
weight, give them Horlick’s 
Malted Milk to fortify them 
against the energy demands of 
work and play, to build up re- 
sistance against illness—and 
because they like it so much! 


Prepared in a minute at home 
Sold everywhere in hermet- 
ically sealed glass jars 





Horlick’s Malted Mitk is sold in both 
natural and chocolate flavors in powder 
or tablet form 
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Underweight—the 
danger signal 


The great authority on child 
health, L. Emmett Holt, estimat- 
ed that there are between 8 and 
10 million underweight children 
in the United States. Children 
“‘who are not gelling a square 
deal,’’ hecalled them. He meant 
to emphasize the danger of un- 
derweight —‘he fact that some- 
thing ts usually wrong, either 
lack of proper nourishment or 
a physical defect. If your chill 
fails to gain, see a physician 


FREE SAMPLE 
and WEIGHT CHART 
Horuick’s Mattep MILK Corp 
Dept. E-3, Racine, Wis. 


This coupon is good for one sample 
of either Horlick’s Malted Milk 
(natural flavor) or Horlick’s Choc- 
olate Malted Milk and one Weight 
Chart for keeping a scientific check on 
the weight of your child. 


© Natural 


Check sample wanted 5) Chocolate 


Name.... 


Address 


CuHiLpren, The Magazine for Parents, accepts only advertise ments of reliable products accurately described. See page 36. 
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Eastern Schools—Girls 


Special Schools 





RAY COURT 
byw Sound ACCREDITED 
School for Wholesome 


atmosphere, 
Ages 16-21, 
Aiso separate } 
junior wt 


(10-16). 





usual Studies, Secretarial, Arts, a 
Music, Riding, Beach. Athletics 
CATALOG JESSIE CALLAM GRAY 
BOX 4, STAMFORD, CONN. 








TENACRE 


A Country School for Young Girls 
From 10 to 14 Years of Age 


Preparatory to Dana Hall. Fourteen 
miles from Boston. All sports and ath- 
letics supervised and adapted to the age 
of the pupil. Excellent instruction, care 
and influence. 


MISS HELEN TEMPLE COOKE 
Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass. 








—-BANCROF T— 


SCHOOL FOR RETARDED CHILDREN 


Established 1883 

@ For children from five to sixteen re- 
quiring individual instruction. Highly 
trained staff including resident Physician 
and Nurse. 

@ Modern equipment. Home environment 
with ample opportunity for outdoor 
activities. 

Summer camp on Maine coast affords 








complete change of climate for four 
months under same staff. 
Catalogue on Request , 
DIRECTORS 
E. A. Farrington, M.D., and Jenzia C. Cooley 
Box 32 Haddonfield New Jersey 











THE HILL-YOUNG SCHOOL OF 
CORRECTIVE SPEECH 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
(677 Thirteenth Ave. N.E.) 


A home school for children of normal mentality— 
who hear but talk imperfectly or not at all. 
Constant effort toward better speech during the 
school day and in home activities. 

One grade teacher for each group of seven pupils 
Special care for children from three to six years 


Principals: MR. and MRS. G. KELSON YOUNG. 











Co-Ed 








A Progressive All Day School for Children 
4 to 12 


THE BENTLEY SCHOOL 


145 West 78th Street, New York City 
Bertha M. Bentley, Director 














CHEVY CHASE COUNTRY SCHOOL 


Children 4 to 14. Experienced, sympathetic care in 


the home of the directors Ideal health conditions. 
Small classes High academic standards. Summer camp 
in Maine. Address Mr. and Mrs. Stanwood Cobb, Chevy 
Chase. 





CROASDALE 


Country School and Nursery. An ideal home and school 
for tots to four years and children between four and ten. 
Open throughout the year Overlooking beautiful lake; 
healthful climate. One hour from New York. LORA M 
WARNER, Prin., Mountain Lakes, N. J. 





MERRICOURT 


Combines outdoor life with home careand comfort; 
an ideal place for children 3-10 for whom camp 
life may be too strenuous. $100 per mo. $1,100 
per yr, Booklet. Tutoring and Music arranged. 
Rev. and Mrs. John H. Kingsbury, M.A., Berlin, Conn. 


ST. ELIZABETH OF-THE-ROSES 





Connecticut, Stamford, Shippan Point A Mother 
School. Episcopal Open all year. Children 3 to 12. 
One hour from New York Usual studies Out door 
sports. Summer Camp Mrs. W. B. TODDARD, 


Directress (Phone Stamford 1771 ring } 


“SUNNY CRECHE” 


A Nursery School in ‘‘The Land of the Sky’’ 
Where Life is Progress and Progress is Life Where 
expression replaces repression and the nucleous of all 
growth is health, happiness and interest Children from 
two weeks to eight years of age cared for by the hour, 
day, week-end or week 

Kindergarten, First Grade Work, Rhythm 
ming Educational excursions once a wee Special 
attention to Diet and Health Sun-baths if desired. 

Personal care given very young babies 

OHN S. MOSSELLER, Director 
Asheville, N. C. 





and Swim- 


MRS. 
43 Grove Street 














Has Your Boy 
Advanced As Rapidly 
As He Should? 


For 15 years we have maintained 
a school for boys who are slow, 
and have enabled many to return 
to their normal grades. 
Forty-one miles from New York in the 
beautiful hills of Westchester County 
Write for information, 


man ae Sm 


Friep, Principal 
KATONAH, NEW YORK 





Rupoipu §., 


BOX O 





























Eastern Schools and Camps—Boys 





CHESTNUT HILL 


A College Preparatory Boarding School for Roys 
open hill country, eleven miles north of Philadelphia. 
‘omplete equipment Senior and Junior Schools. T. R. 
HYDE, M.A. (Yale), Headmaster, Box M, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 


In the 





DEMOTTE SCHOOL 


NEW CANAAN, CONNECTICUT (Near N.Y.C.) 


PREPARES BOYS (9 to 19) for any College. 
Classes average five boys. Thorough teaching. 
Also summer school. Complete plant @® quiet 
country environment. Individual coaching. Year 


round sports. 


CATALOG: LAURENCE WASHBURNE DE- 
MOTTE, S.B., HEADMASTER. 





BONNIE DUNE, “*f7,°o* 


The Nautical Camp for Boys. Health 

and happiness for a smail group that 

demands the best. Boys 8-14 years. 

Tuition, $475. Camp Chequesset. The 

Nautical Camp for Girls, also on C ape Cod. Girls 

over Tuition, $400. Membership limited. 

For information write 

Mrs. Dwight L. Rogers Dwight L. Rogers, Jr. 
22 Parkside Road or 47 West 45th St 
Providence, R, I, New York City 





“I WANT TO SEND MY YOUNG SON TO BOARDING SCHOOL,” 


writes one mother, 


E do recommend, highly, 


listed in this Directory, 


every school or camp 
but we cannot recommend 


“CAN YOU RECOMMEND A SCHOOL?” 


is here that thousands of youngsters achieve true mental 
growth and make the gay, 


happy associations that lend 


an individual school to an individual parent. We urge 
that you, who know your child and its temperament so 
much better than anyone else can, personally select his 

r her school. If you cannot visit the school, at least 
write to the Headmaster—who will be very glad to give 
vou all the information you desire. Be sure to find out 
just what the school has to offer the individual child 
mentally, physically and spiritually. Not every child 
should be sent away to school—yet for certain types 
and temperaments it is a very wonderful experience. It 


4 


color to their lives even after maturity is reached. 

We have prepared two pamphlets—“Choosing the 
School” and “Choosing the Camp”—which offer many 
helpful suggestions for the parent faced with the ques- 
tion—“To which school or camp shall I send Jane or 
Tommy?” They can be had for ten cents apiece, stamps 
or coin, by writing 


CHILDREN, The 


Magazine for Parents 
353 Fourth Avenue 


New York City 
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“ — at 40% less cost 


he private fam 


can NOW have 


Cclopaedia of the 
Cppaeds gf 


at E; 


HIS announcement is filled with meaning for hundreds 
of thousands who never even dreamed they could ac- 


tually have a Britannica in their own homes. 


Britannica. 


comes into your home it will 
change and develop that 
home. No library can offer 
more information. No college 


can offer more knowledge. 

In fact, this same 13th Edition is the 
identical work that forms the back- 
bone of all the great libraries and uni- 
versities. College students simply can- 
not get along without the Britannica. 
No other book in the world’s history 
has ever covered so much ground. No 
other book has ever compared with 
this in the amount of 


A genuine 


The very Jatest Britannica, the great 13th 
Edition, fresh from the presses. 


When this famous book 


ing and studying have already been done 
for you—done by 2,500 authorities from 
every civilized country in the world. 


Easy Terms on New Form 


For Family Use 

The 13th Edition of the ENCYCLO- 
PAEDIA BRITANNICA COMPRISES 
the 28 volumes of the latest standard edi- 
tion, 3 supplementary volumes and an 
enlarged index—32 great volumes in all. 
Not only do you save 40°% as compared 
with the price of the Cambridge Issue, 
when you order the New Form for family 
use, but you can arrange for easy payments 
while you and your house- 





trustworthy knowledge it 
contains. 


Of Practical Value 
to Everyone 


Today is the day of the 
practical man. Never be- 
fore has he counted for so 
much in the world’s affairs. 

Gone is the old idea 
that a man must study 
and read all through life 
in order to keep abreast of 
his fellows. The 13th Edi- 
tion of the Britannica has 
changed all that. 

“The most famous en- 
cyclopaedia in English,” 
says the American Library 
Association in one of its 
publications, adding that 
“especially for cases where 
very full and scholarly 
treatment of a subject is 
called for the longer 





FREE 





While this offer lasts, 
you can get this new 
Britannica at a saving 
of 40%—and in addi- 
tion, a handsome book- 
case in rich mahogany 
finish, with gleaming 
glass doors, absolutely 
free. 


hold enjoy and profit by 
the Britannica in your 
home. This offer seems al- 
most unbelievable at first 
thought; but the publishers 
have long realized the need 
for getting this great En- 
cyclopaedia out at a price 
which anyone can afford. 

Paper and ink are bought 
in quantities so huge that 
pricesare reduced to amini- 
mum. It is the Jabor cost 
which keeps up. Even 
this problem was solved 
in a plain, practical way. 
The plan was conceived 
of binding two volumes 
in one, practically cut- 
ting that cost in half. Fur- 
thermore, no typesetting 
was necessary. No new 
color plates were to be en- 
graved. All these you get 
absolutely as in the Cam- 








articles in the Britannica 
are to be preferred’”’ (as 
against other encyclopaedias). The Bri- 
tannica is of course recommended as one 
of the essential books for every library. 

This stupendous work puts a// infor- 
mation—knowledge of every conceivable 
subject—at your finger-tips. The search- 


New Form for Family Use 


| 
| 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA I 
] 
Tear Out and Mail This Coupon TODAY ——-» | 





bridge Issue, but in 16 
double volumes instead 
of 32. 

The Reason We Ask 


Mail This Coupon for FREE Book 
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_ Aid in Bringing Up 
Children 


Answering a child’s questions as 
| simply and fully as possible, while 
his interest is still keen, supplement- 

ing one’s incomplete information 
| with authoritative knowledge from 
| a good reference work is the greatest 
| favor you can do for his awakening 
| mind. 
e For parents, the Britannica is a 

inexhaustible mine of helpfulness. 
Its articles on Health and Sanitation 
and Dietetics; others on Schools, 
experimental and otherwise; its 
individual articles on all arts, 
sciences, professions, that may 
attract one’s children are written 
by the acknowledged and successful 
experts of each field. All these are 
at hand when the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica enters the home. 

The best and happiest home is 
better and happier for having the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
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You have no time to lose. Already thou- 
sands of sets have been sold in this uni- 
versally popular NEW FORM. 

This tremendous demand is rapidly re- 
ducing the number of sets on hand. Soon 
thisSpecial Offer will have tobe withdrawn. 


FREE copy of 56-page book 
is waiting for you 


Fill in the coupon below. 
It will bring you a copy 
of the free 56-page book 
that is waiting here for 
you. This book contains 
a liberal number of sam- 
ple pages, full of instruc- 
tion themselves and proof 
of the extraordinary value offered. 
It also shows how the family may 
acquire this inspiring work by pay- 
ments so small and so extended in time 
that they cannot possibly be felt. All you 
need do is mail the coupon below. Drop it 
in the letter box today. No obligation what- 
soever. 








for Quick Action 


If YOU wish to take advantage of 
this Special Low Price Offer and 
get a Britannica Bookcase FREE, 


F 





The ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. 


FREE booklet; also particulars of the New Form for 


Please send me, without obligation on my part, your 
Family Use, at 40% less cost; and full details of your | 


Name 








342 Madison Avenue, New York 7CH-K1 


REE Bookcase Offer and Easy Payment Plan. 
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CHILDREN’S SHOES | 
that fut as they should 


‘Cremgt feet are injured when 
shoes do not fit properly. [1I- 
ficting shoes are a common Cause of 
falling arches and distorted bones 
Your children need never lose foot 
health, however. In Cantilever 
Shoes their feet will be beautifully 
firced and free to exercise. 

Everv Cantilever children’s last is 
a faithful counterpart of the growing 
foot. Toes lie straight in the roomy 
toe of the Cantilever Shoe. The heel 
and arch of the shoe hug the foot 
and the shoe is flexible, functioning 
easily with the action of the foot. 
The muscles which Nature designed 
to hold the twentv-six bones of the 


foot in arched formation can exercise 


CANTILEVER CORPORATION 


4107 WILLo Hey Ave., brooktyn, N. \ 
me 
on ° 
Wom s | kle Men’s | Children’s 
6 CuiLpren, The Magazine for Parents, 
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and keep their strength in Cantilever 
Shoes. That is why children who 


wear Cantilevers have every chance 








of reaching maturity without arch 
weakness. Their feet will be shapely 
and healthy. 

There is a Cantilever agency near 
you showing smart styles for boys 
and girls and their parents. The 
Durability is 


good, honest 


prices are moderate. 
insured by leathers. 
Protect your children’s foot health 
in these splendid shoes. 

If you do not find your local 
Cantilever store listed in the tele- 


box »k 


“Cantilever,’’ please use the coupon 





phone under the mame 


below and the manufacturer will be 
glad to send you the address of a 
conveniently located store that spec- : 
ializes in fitting Cantilever Shoes. 


(antilever 
Shoe 


For health and economy 
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MAS and THE HOME 














AST Christmas Eve I was inthe AN 


an alarm-bell, to the task of laying 


Shepherd’s Field on the great EDITORIAL new the moral and spiritual foun- 


plain below the hill-city of 
Bethlehem in Palestine. At sunset 
there spread over the entire sky, from 
west to east, a flaming red color 
which touched the floating patches 
of cloud and turned them into what 
looked like fire-red wings of a million sera- 
phim. I looked up in wonder and joy, and 
seemed to be seeing ‘“‘a multitude of the heav- 
enly host praising God.”’ It would not have 
surprised me very much if they had burst into 
song, saying, “Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth Peace among men of good-will.” 

In any case, whether the angels say it out 
loud or not, there can be peace on earth only 
among men of good-will. We may sign 
ententes, draw up agreements, form leagues to 
keep peace, and establish world courts, but 
after all, the only real hope for real peace in 
the world lies in the formation of good-will, 
justice, confidence in one another, the under- 
standing mind, the international spirit, and 
faith in human love and brotherhood. 

The homes of our nation are the centers of 
life where this cementing spirit can best be 
cultivated. The home is the true unit of civili- 
zation. here can be no state, no church, no 
nation without homes where higher loyalties 
are built and where deeper unities of life are 
formed. We could recover from a disaster 
which swept away our warehouses, our banks 
and our railroads, but we could hardly re- 
cover from the effect of disintegrating forces 
that should undermine our homes. Such forces 
of disintegration are unfortunately subtly 
operating. There are signs of trouble appear- 
ing which should wake us up and call us, as 


MESSAGE 


pate 


dations of a better civilization. 

The happy Christmas time, with 
its blessed memories of the holy 
birth, and the prophecy of a new 
world of peace and love, is the best 
possible occasion for us, who have 
homes and who have children still trailing 
clouds of glory from God, to dedicate our- 
selves afresh to this constructive work upon 
the foundation of things. We have con- 
quered the wilderness and the desert, and have 
made the continent a garden of fertility. We 
have ramified it with railroads. We have built 
cities of wealth and prosperity in all sections. 
We have tapped hidden energies, both above 
and below the surface of the earth. We have 
made conquest of the air, and we can radio 
our thoughts and gur music through moun- 
tains and across prairies. [hat same uncon- 
querable spirit turned to inner spiritual tasks 
is bound to be successful. As we learn to care 
as much for the creation of homes that can be 
the nurseries of spiritual culture as we have 
cared for the achievement of outward and 
visible wealth all will be well. Jt can be done. 
When we say “Merry Christmas” this year, 
let us breathe a high resolve to join the ranks 
of the human workers who are busy endeavor- 
ing to fulfill the song of the angels, “‘Peace 
on earth among men of good-will.” 




















“The future of the race marches forward on the feet of little children” —Pui.rs Brooks 
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Courtesy of Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
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And the Greatest of These © 
x is LOVE 1s 


EW parents feel that they have mastered by 


the science and art of child-training. Few 
grown people feel that they have attained 
such wisdom and goodness that they can be per- 
fect examples of all that human beings should 
be and do for their children to follow. Few 


ing came upon a reference to “Kriss Kringle.” 


“Who is he?” 


she asked. 


ANNA Her mother answered, “He is said to be the 
GARLIN 


big, kind man who goes about before Christmas 
each year to find every good boy and girl and to 
write their names in a book and take them a pres- 


homes are so well-conditioned that its adult SPENCER ent at Christmas time.”’ 


members are sure all the children have to do is 


to naturally react to a perfect environment to yf’? 


become what all right-minded people wish all 
children to become. Fewer communities give a 
social stimulus and control so fine and complete as to 
assure each child within its influence the best possible 
incentive and guidance to a noble, strong and useful life. 
For the most part parents and grandparents, teachers 
and social workers, leaders and followers in right ways 
of living, have to deal with themselves as incomplete and 
still striving after the unattained excellence. Their sur- 
roundings are often detrimental rather than helpful, and 
the children of their care are mixed of many elements, 
among them those least desirable. With the best motives 
in the world, we older people sometimes fail to under- 
stand and safeguard the child’s personality, often fos- 
tering in him jealousies, pugnacity and a sense of defeat 
and inferiority. If we are too anxious, we leave the 
child no privacy. If we are too efficient, we give him no 
proper share in the responsibilities of the home. If we 
are unimaginative, we provide him with no stimulating 
pursuits and projects. And all these fumbling mistakes 
—made with the best intentions in the world—come from 
our ignorance of the needs of our children’s developing 
personalities and may force them 
to find refuge in flight prema- 
turely into the adult world 


HE one thing, however, that is 
left to all who undertake any 
service to childhood and youth 1s 


by Erste W1Lt1aMs CHANDLER 


“Doesn't he write the names of any but good 
boys and girls?” anxiously asked the child, who 
had a vivid memory of some recent failures in 
her own behavior. 

“No,” said the mother. “In the story I read about him 
it said only good boys and girls.’ : 

The little face clouded over and two tears came into 
the eyes, but in a second she smiled again and said 
happily, “Well, their mothers would give them something 
anyway. She had caught the meaning of true mother- 
love that will not let “badness” cheat of gifts at a time of 
love and good-will. 


BY ’ there is a grave danger that this all-embracing 
parental love may not be accompanied by the wisdom 
that sees another’s good in terms of that other's age, 
tastes and personality. Many an anxious parent, driven 
by his desire for his child's welfare, blunders into trying 
to force his child to conform to his older pattern of think- 
ing and doing. It # love which prompts the mother to 
insist that Mary practice her music, even though Mary 
has no gift in that direction. It is love which makes her 
see that Johnny studies his verbs at a certain hour every 
day even though the period has become a struggle of con- 
flicting wills. But it is misguided 
love. 


On Christmas Day \ little boy, who was a born 


nature-lover and could have been 
easily won to a strenuous effort 
to learn had he been taught in an 
intelligent way, was a determined 


love, a sincere desire to help and Ege had fled away, truant from the “lesson hour” 


guide aright—in the difficult busi- 
ness of living. While this love is 
partial and limited in its incep- 
tion, its sincerity and strength en- 


gender in us a real capacity for | e was so dear and small, 
King at all, 
His mother’s shawl, 


seeing what the child needs most. 
This is a sense of security in the 
new world to which he has come, 
a sense of safety that casts out 


Not like a 
Wrapped i 


Starlight had led the way, that his long-suffering, but old- 
Love shone as bright as Gay, 


fashioned mother rigidly kept. 
Where Jesus lay. What did he care for “letters” 
and “‘sums” when he could at six 
years of age tell so many wonder- 
ful things he had learned about 
bees and birds and snails and but- 
terflies and wild creatures who 
came up out of fascinating holes 


Cradled in hay. 


fear, a sense of belonging, a sense a in His mother’s eyes in the ground and others who 


of never failing protection. Re- 
alizing our responsibility, we have 
come to say with all humility, 
“No doubt most of us fail in 


child-care, but at least we can love ae the beasts gave tongue, 


ILeaned down from Paradise, 
Crowned God in humble guise 


climbed up trees? One morning 
he was heard to discuss with him- 
self whether he should continue 
to disobey the bell that rang in- 
sistently for him to come in to 


Where Jesus lay. 


our children and seek for them, at What songs they knew, they sung, lessons. <A guest heard the solilo- 
any personal sacrifice, what we Sweetly the stable rung quy. 


feel sure they most need.” And 
children know more surely than 


W here Jesus lay. 


“She don’t care anything about 
me. It’s her old bell she cares 


anything else, and at an earlier ift now your voice and sing, for.” 
age, whether or not they are truly Letting your carols ring Jimmie was wrong, of course 
loved. For Jesus Christ your King in his inference. The mother 


A little girl in her earliest read- 


On Christmas Day (Continued on page 49) 





RITTEN at the age of twenty-five, to be placed in 
a safe-deposit box and opened when I am forty, in 
the hope that my own words will jerk me back at middle 


age to close contact with my own youth and thus make 


Mie give my children a better deal, et 5 y= 





ANONYMOUS 


DrAR MIppDLE-AGED ME: wes 


\M writing this letter to remind you of vour own 
vouth. You have probably forgotten that you were 
voung once and perhaps you don't recall your great 
plans to correct in your children’s upbringing the mis- 


| 















takes vour parents made with you. Good parents are Py hod 
those who can think back over their own vouth with “ 
mature understanding. Most middle-aged people seem 

to have been born so. They'll admit that their bodies 

were voung once, but imply that their minds were always 

grown up. Which means that they have 

reached a stage of petrifaction. Imagine a 


bov or girl up against such a stone brain that 
has forgotten its own beginnings. He or she 
is not going to have much of a chance at a 
happy childhood. 

© course [ don't believe vou'll get that 
way, but in an effort to avoid such a calamity, 
| am going to try to write vou a letter that 
will revive the brain paths leading back to 
vour youth. My month-old-son is sleeping 
in the next room, his little fists tucked under 
his chin. I tiptoe in every little while to make 
sure he is still breathing, and to wonder at 
him. I plan to give him a really square deal, 
as far as it is in mv power. ‘Thinking deeply 
over my new role of parent, my own childhood 
rises vividly before my mind and while I cer- 
tainly don't intend to whine about the mis- 
understood child of cruel parents, I do want 
to go over the mistakes that were made in my 
upbringing, so that we can avoid them. Sug- 
vestions coine tumbling out of my head hap- 
hazard, important mixed with unimportant. 
Just so I shall confide them to this letter, which 
will be in the mail for fifteen vears until it 
comes back to me at the age of forty. 


N OW, at the time of his greatest depend- 
i ence, I feel that I wish mv son to be- 
come independent of me in the normal, gradual 
way, taking up his own life for himself as 
quickly as his capability grows. Will vou, my forty- 
vear-old self, feel the same wav? Will your fifteen- 
vear-old son be making decisions for himself or will vou 
be constantly clutching him back to vour own desires 
and plans for him? \ill vou have your own work to 
do or will vou be so tied up and centered in him that 
vou'll want to do all his thinking for him? So many 
children who should be out doing their own flying are 


still fluttering around the nest with their wings quite 

undeveloped. Let every bird you hear remind you of leave home for lack 

this danger. Analyze vour home situation and see if you of understanding you 

have allowed such a thing to happen to him. If so, should be content. 

dump him out in short order, and even though it is Which leads me to 

torture for you, let him get a few hard bumps that are ask you, How about the state of your friendship with 
inevitable in a late start on independence. I had to your son? Can you go off on a party together and 
leave home at the age of twenty-two to achieve this and enjoy it? Do you understand him when he talks to you 
it was a terrible wrench all around, but it was one of about his friends and his troubles or are you silently 
the best things that ever happened to me. Many of the disapproving most of the time? As I look back now, 
things I count as valuable in mv life date from this seem- | never thought my parents spoke the same language I 


ingly drastic step. If, when his education is finished, he did. I couldn’t talk to them without being snapped up 
wants to leave home sooner than you want him to, don’t about some little thing that needn't have mattered just 
fight him on it. Such a move should be a privilege, just then. They were disciplinarians rather than friends, 
as I considered it mine. Just as long as he doesn’t and their reactions could be depended upon to be 
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| TO MYSELF 
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arbitrary or diffident 
rather than under- 
standing. They made 
me feel that it was 
a great bother to them to talk over with me some or- 
dinary problem. Things that were really important to 
me were treated as trifles, and I was constantly made to 
feel small and stupid. They didn’t know it, but they 
cultivated in me an inferior feeling which took years 
of fighting to overcome. A little encouragement when 
I was starting to think for mvself would have saved me 
much heartache and unhappiness. Are you encouraging 
your fifteen-year-old and giving him the time, thought, 
companionship he deserves? That word companionship 








is, after all, 


the key to the whole thing 
companion to your child to start with, the sentimental 
attachment will take care of itself and you can count on 
a growing and lasting friendship with him. 

Which brings me to the very important subject of 


If you are a 


friends. You can’t choose your son’s friends for him 
but you can help him a lot if you want to. If you've 
cherished his confidence (and it is a very 
indeed ), he’ll bring his friends home, he’ll 
like them and will talk to you about them. Few parents 
know with whom their children are going around, and 


precious thing 


Want you to 


that seems to me to indicate almost complete loss of 
contact. We were never encouraged to bring our friends 
home. I got the impression that only dull grown-ups 
could be guests in our house. Other people’s children 


| 
about the house are a terrible bother, | know, but if a 
bov can have a good time with his friends at home, he’s 


not so apt to take to the street corner later on 


AS he tried smoking yet? When I was 
a child, that was the sin terrible. But 


every boy and girl tried it, no matter how dire 
the punishment, and many were the 
meetings devoted to this criminal experiment 
I myself risked disgrace at my favorite sum 
mer camp by smoking surreptitiously with some 
older girls. They did it because they enjoyed 
it, | because I was hiding my innocence under 
an air of sophistication. Why don't you try 
offering your fifteen-year-old son one of your 
cigarettes the next time he sits down 
you?’ He'll probably tell you if he’s been trying 
it with the rest of the boys. You might ask him, 
as a personal favor to his father and you, to 
put off adopting the habit until he’s eighteev 
or so, purely on the grounds of health. And 
that’s that. 

Has he an allowance and a bank account, or 
does he have to ask you for money every time 
he needs Remember how I was too 
proud to ask for money, too shy to be able to 
explain why I should have it, and how I stayed 
away from my logical companions and was 
known as a lonely child just because I couldn't 


secret 


beside 


some ? 


join them in trips to the soda fountain. And 
that first bank account! Fifty dollars a month 
was the fabulous amount of my first allow 


ance and that on the day I entered college 
One dollar and sixty-six cents per day, only 
I didn’t figure it out that way. I spent it all in nine days, 
| remember, thinking it bottomless and giving most of it 
away lavishly. 

I shan’t tackle the problem of education, since all you 
can do is to choose a good school and send him to it 
It is the more intimate problems I’m reminding you of 
\Where does religion come in? At fifteen, does your 
son believe in or worship anything? As I plan now, 
when he is still a warm soft bundle of a thing that looks 
as 1f it had come straight from heaven, I am going to 
give him a complete religious training. I’m going to 
teach him a simple prayer when he graduates from words 
to sentences. Not “Now I lay me.” I think that “If | 
die” philosophy is an evil thing to wish on a child. He 
shall be told about God and Christ and the faith he 
should put in his creator. He shall go to Sunday school 
and to church. His questions about religion shall be 
answered as truthfully as I know how 

Probably you will find him, at fifteen, beginning 1 
rebel and doubt, but don’t be afraid of that. It’s quit 
natural. I did it myself. I had religion bad in early 
adolescence, but evidently it wore off, for on my mother’s 
death I very quickly fell (Continued on page 51) 
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Letters From a School Teacher 
by ELIZABETH CLEVELAND 


“Ginger” and “rai- 
sins” hadn’t yet 
appeared in her 
spelling lessons, 
but Dorothy learned 
them out of moth- 
er’s cook book 











Drawing 


Dorothy 


oh 





HIS ts the second of a series of illuminating articles 

which is the outcome of the author's close associa- 
tion with parents and pupils during her years of success- 
ful teaching. It sets forth the various ways in which 
progressive homes may co-operate with modern schools. 
Following this chapter on “Command of Fundamental 
Tools and Processes” will appear one on “Worthy Home 
Membership” in January. Later chapters are devoted 
to “Vocation,” “Recreation,” “Citizenship” and “Char- 
Fathers and mothers, as well as parent-teacher 
associations, will find the series interesting and valuable. 


acter. 


ROM so much that is new and confusing, our 
tradition-ridden minds still turn with relief to the 
well-worn “subjects” of the school curriculum. We 
reflect with comfort that as Jo in “Great Expectations” 
reminds us, “the king upon his throne, with his crown 
upon his ‘ead, couldn’t sit and write his acts of Parlia- 
ment without having begun, when he were a unpromoted 
prince, with the alphabet.” We are still concerned with 
reading, penmanship, spelling, composition and _ arith- 
metic. We have not vet scrapped the three R’s. Indeed, 
we make bold to claim and to prove that we are teaching 
them better than ever before. But we are teaching them 
very differently. The modern parent, who inquires into 
the modern methods, or attempts to assist the shooting of 
the young idea, is too often knocked over by the recoil 
of the unfamiliar weapon. 
“Teacher won't let us learn it one line at a time. 
got to say the whole thing through.” 
“\WVe don’t subtract by borrowing that way!” 
The parent who remembers following the course of the 
pointer down the reading charts of his own primer days, 
and the chanting of the “at family” or the “an family” 


We 
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Hope Smith 


Author of “Training the Toddler” 


in the fashion immortalized by “Emmy 
Lou,” is bewildered by the apparent incon- 
sequence of the “picture-story method” or 
the emphasis on “silent reading.” In our 
day, there was nothing silent about the read- 
ing lessons. Indeed, if we got the sound 
correctly we weren't annoyed too much 
about the same, and consequently concerned 
ourselves not too deeply with the meaning 
of what we read. 


I REMEMBER a little girl who shocked 
her mother by remarking disgustedly 
that the children in her room were “so stu- 
pid! They say ‘every’ for ‘very’ and ‘very’ 
for ‘every,’ ”’ she complained. 

“Well, those two words are very much 
alike,’ remonstrated her mother. 

“IT know!” sighed the child, “but they 


read, ‘He was every sick,’ or ‘We go vers 
They'd just 


day'—and they go right on. 
as soon.” 

Most of us would “just as soon” have 
passed over such matters as these if Teacher 
happened to be napping. And what a shock 

it is to one who remembers the bitter competitive spirit 
of the arithmetic class of a generation ago, with its ban 
on “copying” or even “communicating,” to come in 
upon a modern “socialized recitation” with communicat- 
ing—eager and interested communicating on the subject 
under discussion—going on all over the room. It looks 
as if the teacher “had no discipline,” for she isn’t direct- 
ing at all and only helping when asked. And here is 
Johnny in a corner deliberately showing Mary how to 
work long division. When Teacher's attention is called 
to this flagrant performance, she merely explains that 
Marvy was absent with measles while the class was on long 
division and that Johnny, who has finished his own 
lesson, enjoys helping her. Discouraging though these 
changes are, however, it is not the part of the right- 
minded parent to retire confounded. It is his business 
rather to master the new methods sc that he may intelli- 
gently follow the progress of the child and help him 
when required, under the teacher’s direction. A few 
visits to the class, a few talks with the teacher, are all 
that is necessary to understand the new aims and meth- 
ods and keep the child’s respect. For there is no scorn 
like unto the scorn of even the smallest child for the 
parent who differs from his teachers. 


AVING made himself familiar with the new meth- 

ods of developing the old fundamental skills, the 
next duty of the conscientious parent is to see that the 
home provides an opportunity for the child to use his 
newly developed powers. One of the great weaknesses 
of the old-fashioned schoolroom was its cloistered effect 
of being set apart from the practical life of every day. 
You learned to read or write or spell for learning’s sake, 
and whatever applications you made of your erudition 








were your own afiair. The school, interpreting its func- 
tion as “preparation for life,” stopped cautiously short 
of meddling too definitely with the actual living of life, 
and so lost its hold on many impatient children who 
were too greedy for life to wait for barren diplomas. 
The efforts of the modern school to correct this weak- 
ness may be recognized in the emphasis on “socialized 
curricula,” “extra-curricular activities” or “project meth- 
od.”’ But the school is often put to it to find natural and 
immediate uses for its instruction and could be 1m- 
mensely helped by the intelligent co-operation of the 
home. Dorothy, just learning to read, was charged with 
the responsibility of starting the family forth adequately 
equipped for the day by reading them the weather report 
on the front page of the morning paper. No one realized 
how the headlines had stimulated her curiosity and de- 
veloped her ability until the day she burst out in sheer 
horror—“Well, what do you know about there being 
anybody that would marry the Kaiser!” Children who 
read the cooky recipe to mother so she won't have to 
touch the book with floury hands, who take their turn 
at the reading aloud while all hands work on canning 
and pickling and mending days—children who are en- 
couraged to read books or articles foi themselves by the 
interest of the family in hearing the stories or acquiring 
the information are likely to develop considerable pro- 
ficiency. 


A ND oh, the eternal problem of “the spoken word !” 

It is easy for teachers to judge which homes place 
emphasis on correct use of language, for children reflect 
the home vernacular no matter how thoroughly they are 
taught. Billy’s mother, when her attention was called 
to Billy’s slang, said, “Well, I've told the crazy little 
ut to cut that out.” 

“IVho'll we have to dinner tonight?” is a frequent 
question in college fraternity houses, writes a professor 
n the Atlantic Monthly, adding the comment, 
They have heard of ‘whom,’ but they don’t care for the 
people who use it.” Here is the kev. We tend to use 
ihe language of those we care for, because, like everything 
else about them, it seems good to us. Children can be 
led into as correct a usage as those they love can be 


sage 








already cherishing dreams of 


Jimmie, in his own domain, is 
writing tales of brave adventure 





induced to employ. ‘They can never be led into correct 
usage by the dictionary method. A class of Polish chil- 
dren, under the direction of a misguided supervisor who 
insisted that the children should be given a word—just 
a lone, disconnected word out of the blue—and should 
look it up in the dictionary and then use it correctly in a 
sentence, responded to this method with such sentences 
as these: 
Bleak—cold: My hands are bleak. 
C orpulent—fat: My meat is too corpulent. 
corpulent chicken in the barnyard. 
F'lagrant—glaring: The cat’s eyes are flagrant in the 
dark, 
Gush—to come forth: The boy gushed out of the 
house. 


I saw a 


HE only way to teach children to use good English 

is to expose them to good English, and this the 
home should make a heroic effort to accomplish. To send 
a child forth equipped with the power to talk well and 
easily is to give him a tremendous advantage. 

In the same way the home can help the child to im- 
prove his writing ability. The new basic idea in pro- 
gressive penmanship instruction—‘to teach the children 
to teach themselves,” makes home co-operation easier 
by using the child as an intelligent and conscious ally. 
He can inform you just how fast he is progressing. 
Parents who watch and encourage the child’s progress, 
who find uses for the new accomplishment—laundry 
lists, telephone messages, etc.—can help enormously. Of 
course the best use of penmanship, spelling, punctuation 
and composition is in letter-writing. Children should be 
provided with attractive stationery, a desk if possible, 
and urged to keep up a lively correspondence with absent 
friends. Diaries, too, with the fascination of their 
secrecy, stimulate the desire to write. Children will 
need some supervision to develop habits of writing in a 
good position and a good light. When home drill in 
spelling is necessary, the words should be written from 
dictation, not spelled aloud. Parents who were taught by 
the “spell-down” method fail to realize that some chil- 
dren can spell correctly in writing, but not orally, and 
vice \s we are never required to spell orally, 

there is no use wasting time on that method. 


versa. 


HE home can find many ways for chil- 
dren to use their skill in arithmetic. Chil 
dren who are taken into the family confidence 
regarding the budget—who know what the 
‘family income is and understand the limitations 
of expenditure, are getting fine training. De 
troit schools have done excellent work in co- 
4 operation with banks. It is refreshing to see 
the zest with which the children attack the 
practical problems proposed to them and their 
pride in their own understanding of high 
finance. “Is it true, Mother,” demanded Char- 
lotte, eight, “that Carnegie didn’t know what 
to do with his money?” And on Mother's con- 
firming this statement, she commented—*“Well, 
he was dumb, Why didn’t he put it in the 
bank ?” 

The handling of personal allowances, the 
daily shopping errands, the checking of gro- 
—-—.. cer's slips, give needed practice in the dread 

tables which have been responsible for so much 
childish woe. “The most frightful thing,” 
wails Scott’s Marjory Fleming, “is 8 x 8, and 
7 x 7; it is what nature itself can’t endure.” 


The great danger in trying to help children 
who are having difficulty with school subjects 
(Continued on page 38) 


is that 
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One Christmas I Remember 


“There will never be 
another Christmas like 
that wonderful one” 





NCE upon a time—to begin this like a real 
Christmas fairy-tale—a certain country banker 
and his beautiful wife found that they had to 


go, suddenly, on a long journey. And they had to leave 
behind them, penniless and almost friendless, their six 
children; boys of twenty and fourteen and eight, and 
girls of eighteen and sixteen and six. 

It was Thanksgiving Day when the message came for 
the mother; she kissed all her children good-by, and left 
them to their father’s care. And only three weeks later, 
just before Christmas, the father went to join her—and 
the children loved him so much, and had felt so dread- 
fully for him in his loneliness and sorrow that they 
could not feel rebellious, even though it left them all 
alone. 

They stood beside the two new graves on Christmas 
Day, these six girls and boys, not crying, because they 
had nobody now, as the middle boy said, “to ery to,” 
but very serious, taced with the responsibility of the 
future, and sure, as they said, going home, that Christ- 
mas never could be Christmas again! 

No, not with Mother gone, and Dad gone, and the old 
home, the horses and cows and garden and forest, the 
old happiness and hospitality, gone forever. Thanks- 
giving and Christmas were anniversaries of loss and 
change and sorrow now, time to be dreaded, to be 
“lived through, somehow !” 


ND so for eight months, ten months, of the hard, 
strange, exciting and sometimes even happy year 
that followed, they did not think much of Christmas ; 
that was twenty-seven years ago, and prices and times 
have changed, but these youngsters had only three small 
monthly salaries to live on, the $5.00 a month a kinder- 
garten paid the second girl, the oldest boy’s $60.00, the 
oldest girl’s $25.00—and even in 1901 $90.00 a month 
was none too large an income for six rapidly-growing 
young persons. They did not have much time for 
retrospect and anticipation. 
But in November the middle girl, the girl who was the 
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by KATHLEEN 
NorRIS 


Illustrated by 
W. C. Nims 


soul and spirit and joy and inspiration of them all, 
suddenly made a plan for the holidays that were also to 
be their first sad anniversaries. 

They had moved into a poor neighborhood, and she 
had made friends of some of the little raggle-taggle chil- 
dren of that neighborhood. She was sixteen years old, 
she hadn’t a cent, but she suddenly decided that they 
must give these shanty children a Christmas party. 
There could be no tree, no turkey, no ice cream, of 
course, but there could be games, there could be home- 
made candy—‘‘it’ll be a wonderful party, you wait!” 
she said. 

She begged beautiful, broken toys from friends’ nur- 
series, and we mended them. One friend sent the tree, 
and its trimmings, another the ice cream. Anonymous 
neighbors sent six beautifully dressed dolls, the corner 
candy store sent a wooden tub of “Christmas mixed.” 

IF TY children swarmed in at about eleven o'clock 

on Christmas morning—the party had been set for 
three that afternoon—and departed, sticky, wearv, 
flushed, ecstatic, at seven that night, wheeling doll- 
perambulators, dragging bundles nearly as large as them- 
selves, gabbling and chattering and laughing and singing 
so that the neighborhood fairly rang. 

The aftermath was almost unbelievable; the talk, the 
emotion, the sensation that Christmas party created. 
Accused as [ am by all the critics of sentimentalism, |] 
don’t dare add the episode of the rough workingman 
who stopped my sister in the street, months afterward, 
and told her that his little girl was newly dead, and that 
the Christmas party had been the only party of her 
worse-than-motherless life—of the young woman who 
spoke to her, years later, across a shop counter, to say 
that that one glimpse of family love had inspired her 
through all the years between. 

Sentimental. Yes, but true, with a hundred other ex- 
quisite memories of the penniless, fatherless, motherless 
Christmas! For there was one Guest that she never for- 
got, in her humblest days, and (Continued on page 67) 
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( Our Heroine, having left In- 
fancy in the dim and distant 
Past, and reached the Ripe 
OVILAIC Age of Sixteen Months, 
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Enthralled, she mounts her 
Prancing Charger and allies 
forth, for to Admire and for a 


to See. , 
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And briefly—the Anti-Climax! 
soon &H DOD they lived happily for ever after! / i 
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Education 
For Marriage 
and Parenthood 
by 
Dorotuy 
CANFIELD 


FISHER 
Author of “Mothers and 
Children,’ “Her Son’ 


Wife,’ “The Bent Txig,” 
“The Home-Maker” and 
other books 


S I look around 
A me, these years, 
upon the anxious, thoughtful faces of people who are 
thinking of modern marriage and parenthood, and read 
the apprehensive screeds of many who write about the 
changes in those institutions, | am dismayed by the 

I thought one virtue always to be 





Dorothy Canfield Fisher 


absence of what 
counted on in our pioneer America, the virtue of courage 
and cheer and hopefulness in turning our faces toward 
the future and away from the past. I am astonished by 
the careworn taking thought as to the dangers and diff- 
culties, and the absence of hurrahs over the prize to be 
won. Weare all brought up on the story of the Pilgrims 
and of the stoutheartedness of ours 
who did not, one of them, turn back towards the estab- 
lished past and, frightened by the unknown, return to 
England when the Mayflower returned. What has be- 
come of that pioneering spirit, and that other one which 
sent our strong men and women adventurously out to 
conquer the new continent ? 

In all the talk about the unknown future of marriage 
and parenthood, I hear no echo of the instinctive rush of 
high spirits over obstacles to conquer, none of our old 
traditional delight in exploring and taming the unknown. 
We seem to be heavv-heartedl\ stopping over the broken 
pieces of the past, rather than plunging our hands eagerly 
into the plastic clay of the future. 

Is it possible that we don’t recognize the situation as 
the moral equivalent of the material one faced by our 
forefathers, out of which they created our present world, 
materially so marvelous, wherein materially we are so 
astonishingly at our ease? Here we stand, facing a new 
world of human relationship, as new as America was to 
those English people three centuries ago. There it lies, 
waiting for us to shape it into the background of strong 
and healthy and happy lives for our descendants. Even 
if we would we cannot retreat into the old world of the 
past. There is no moral Mayflower that could possibly 
carry us hack to bring up our families along the lines 
fixed by the old traditions. We must move forward, 
pushed by the irresistible momentum of change ; we might 
at least, even the most timid or thought-taking among us, 
make a virtue of necessity, and step off boldly into the 
unknown world, with that alert, self-possessed eve which 
alone can discern and shape the new possibilities into a 
new region. 


those ancestors of 
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What's Happening to 


Pik A SYMPOSIUM Compiled 


Recently there has drawn to a close an 
of far-reaching significance to every mother. 
The scene of the experiment was Buffalo; the occasion, 
the fiftieth anniversary of the origin of family welfare 
work in this country. 

For four days the American family was kept under 
powerful microscopes and X-rays. With cight hundred 
SC tentists, econonusts, educ ators and SOC tal rs look- 
ing on and poking their prol fam- 
ily has undergone one of the most searching examinations 
to which it has ever been subjected. This army of physi- 
clans and surgeons of the body politic was determined to 
‘iscover all the ailments with which the family has been 
said to be troubled in recent years, to find out whether 
the family was actually dying, and, tf possible, to pre- 
scribe for the cure of the ailments discovered. 


In a nutshell, they found that the family is not dying; 
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There is no denying that we are leaving behind us 
some sweet and pleasant aspects of life which will never 
be seen again. So did the Pilgrims. No, we cannot live 
ourselves back to the old, quietly ordered world, with 
its unquestioned traditions and standards. But why this 
uneasiness about what is before us? What is before us? 
I’ll tell you: As wonderful an opportunity as the human 
race has ever seen for the exercise of the most deeply 
satisfying of all instincts, the instinct to create. It is a 
truism that those human beings starve and die 
morally who are denied creative occupation. The happi- 
ness of a poverty-stricken, unknown artist compared to 
the smugness of an idle rich man is a platitude worn 
threadbare because of its very truth. 

Before every one of us lies a whole new world to be 
shaped by the creative instinct. The moral Mayflower 
has landed us on a stern and rockbound coast, rich with 
dangers, rich beyond imaginings with lovely possibilities. 
Careful thought and training as to diet, psychology, 
household budgets, physical sex relations are necessary 
for the new task. But they will achieve nothing but weari- 
ness of spirit if they 
are not warmed and 
vitalized by a glowing 
sense of the new pos- 
sibilities for happiness 
and growth and hon- 
esty and strength in 
the new family. 

No human _ beings 
ever had a_ brighter 
goal before them. To 
learn howto live nobly 
and wisely with a true 
mate, to learn how to 
help the younger gen- 
eration with one’s ex- 
perience and not to 
hamper it, to learn 
how to help less fa- 
vored human _ beings 
on towards this goal 
—never didany 
generation have a rich- 
er or more rewarding 
frontier to conquer. 


only 





Karl de Schweinitz 

















the American Family? 


by LOUIS RESNICK PA 


that it is on as firm a foundation as ever; that it is likely 
to continue the predominant unit of civilization; but 
that it 1s undergoing and will continue to undergo 
changes ; that in the process of these changes fathers and 
mothers will be called on to learn and practice the art of 
family life with all the skill and intelligence of the prac- 
titioners of other professions; and that the integrity of 
the family of the future will depend largely on our suc- 
cess i the training of young people for marriage and 
parenthood. 

The full findings of the eight hundred experts who 
assembled in Buffalo for the first conference on “Family 
Life in America Today” will fill a volume of hundreds 
of pages and it will be months before they are published. 
Meanwhile, there have been assembled in the following 
pages abstracts of the discussions at the Buffalo confer- 
ence which contain the gist of the more important findings. 


Social Heritage and the Family 
by W. F. OcBpurRN 


Professor of Sociology, University of Chicago 


ESPITE all the forces which are revolutionizing 

the family life of America, the family as a unit is 
not doomed to dissolution or even serious weakening. 
\WWith birth control, with women working outside the 
home, with fewer children, and with more frequent 
divorce, it seems privbable that more attention than previ- 
ously will be given to affection within the family as a 
means of keeping-the family together. While separation 
and divorce may be n-ore frequent, it is quite probable 
that the average quantity of affection per family unit 
remaining intact will le much higher than was the case 
when the family was held together by other bonds. 

The ties which held the family together in the past 
were the economic, the protective, the educational, the 
religious, the recreational, and the affectional. As all 
those bonds, except the tie of affection, have been materi- 
ally weakened during 
the past century, it is 
natural that the fam- 
ily would fall apart 
more frequently. The 
loss of these functions 
means that the family 
must look largely to 
one bond alone to hold 
it intact, namely, the 
bond of affection. This 
is not so dismal a 
prospect as some think 
—a prospect of tam- 
ilies based on affec- 
tion. Formerly, when 
the family was a busi- 
ness partnership, af- 
fection may never 
have existed, or it 
may have been turned 
into hate or irritation 
or suffering between 
husband and wife. Yet 
with affection gone a 





Herbert S. Jennings 


family group had to 
continue because of 
the economic bonds 
and other ties. The 
task of those who 
would solve family 
problems and who 
would direct the 
course of evolution of 
the family toward bet- 
ter channels is to dis- 
cover as much as pos- 
sible about the science 
and art of affection 
for parents and chil- 
dren as well as hus- 
bands and wives and 
to disseminate these discoveries as widely 

It is probable that with the small family system the 
chances of producing extraordinarily bright children or 
children of extraordinary nervousness is considerably 
increased. But just as inventions have brought about 
wholesale changes in the family, so discoveries in psy- 
chology and sociology may enable us to avoid the produc- 
tion of disordered personalities and rather to produce 
more exceptionally able children. The relation of child 
to parent has become more complicated and has resulted 
in more maladjusted children, due in large part to the 
economic changes to which the family has not yet be- 
come adjusted. 

How shall these new and better adjustments be made: 
Not, it is thought, by clinging to the old beliefs and cus- 
toms, for the old conditions of agriculture and home 
industry cannot be brought back with culture as it 1s, 
nor the mores that grew up with them. The family 
will have to work out new adjustments to the small 
family with reduced production in the home for women, 
to a family which is not to be held together so much by 
economic and social bonds, but which is to be based on 
affection. 

To make these adjustments the family will have to 
make new inventions and utilize new researches in the 
psychology of personality, utilize new knowledge regard 
ing the habits and practices of affection, and the new 
discoveries regarding the training of children. It does 
not seem probable that the family will recover the func 
tion it has lost. But even if the family doesn’t produce 
thread and cloth and soap and medicine and food, it can 
still produce happiness—which does not seem such a 
very bad thing to do. 





Anna E. Richardson 


as pt yssible. 


The Biological Basis of the Family 
by Herpert S. JENNINGS 
Specialist in Research, Johns Hopkins University 

HE monogamous family, with lifelong union of 

the mates, appears as the final term in a long evo- 
lutionary series. The polygamous system is sometimes 
defended on the ground that in it the stronger become 
the parents of the next (Continued on page 55) 
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Just After 


Me NGAP CA GGG GE OF NG GDS 


A Story by 





Christmas 


PAP ANGE ANS GNI GE AES 


HELEN W ALLERSTEIN 


Illustration by Wladyslaw F. 


NN ELIZABETH’S extraordinary happiness was 
just two days old. However, to a little girl 
of eight, two days is just short of eternity. As 

she sat at her own desk, doing her detested arithmetic, 
she wondered how she could possibly contain herself any 
longer. Yet she knew she must keep her secret a long, 
long time. Mother had said: “Just after Christmas,” 
and it was October now, with the leaves turning and a 
sharpness in the mornings that nipped your toes and 
hngers. 

“Ann Elizabeth,” said mother, smiling across at her 
as she drank the last drop of her milk, “I am going to 
tell you a wonderful secret.” 

Ann Elizabeth’s eyes opened wide as, putting down 
her glass, she asked “What ?”’ 

She loved sharing a secret, but not having an inkling 
as to what this was to be, she was not unduly excited, 
being a very matter of fact little girl. 

“We are going to have a baby.” 

\nn Elizabeth got so white that her mother was 
frightened. A baby was what she desired more than 
anything else in the world; she had wanted one so long 
that it was really the last thing she ever expected to have. 
Since she was four years old she had demanded periodic- 
ally, “Aren’t we ever going to have a baby ?” 

Last autumn, when her dearest friend Nora, who 
lived around the corner, had a baby brother, she had 
about given it up. “It’s strange,’ she remarked, “that 
they all have one but us,” and saw Daddy, who happened 
to be in the room, catch Mother’s eye over her head. Is 
it any wonder that it took her some seconds to take in 
Mother’s words ? 

“When?” she finally asked, her color returning, her 
little body relaxing in the big chair. 

“Just after Christmas,” answered Mother. Christmas 
was a long way off; there were weeks and weeks of 
school ahead; it was not till long after Thanksgiving. 
Still, if it were really true, it was worth waiting for, 
anv length of time. 

“Are you sure, Mother?” 

“I’m sure, dear.”’ 

“Nothing can stop us?” 

“Nothing, Ann Elizabeth.” 
her soundly on the cheek. Ann Elizabeth thought her 
mother the most beautiful person in the world. She had 
soft brown eyes, much prettier than her own blue ones 
inherited from Daddy, and the loveliest fluffy, goldy 
hair. “Sunshine hair,” Ann Elizabeth called it, and 
Daddy, who was an artist, painted a picture of Mother 
which he called “Sunshine.”” How proud they were 
when they all went to see it hanging at the exhibition! 

\nn Elizabeth put her two arms around her mother’s 
neck and gave her a big hug. 


Mother got up and kissed 


" UN out and play now,” said Mother, “but first go 
up and see Grandmother for a minute.” 

\nn Elizabeth folded her napkin carefully, twirled 
around on her toes once or twice, gave a little whoop of 
joy, and bounded up the stairs. Just as she reached the 
top she remembered that Grandmother was not well, 
and stopped herself from running into the room. She 
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found it very difficult to get used to having to be quiet 
in Grandmother's presence. She had always, in a sense, 
been Ann Elizabeth’s best friend, taking the place of 
brothers and sisters. Ann Elizabeth, from the time she 
was a very little girl, played contentedly by herself, but 
if was pleasant to know that somebody was about. When 
she came home from school or play, she always called 
‘“M-o-o-ther !” out of habit, but it was Grandmother she 
sought as the person certain to be there. She knew 
Grandmother was old, because of her soft white hair, 
but she did not think of her otherwise than in a com- 
panionable sort of way. They were in the habit of doing 
so many things together; they played games and told 
each other wonderful stories. Ann Elizabeth’s were 
usually about things that happened at school, or things 
she made up out of her head, such as the story of the 
time she was a little girl and ran away to the zoo; but 
Grandmother’s were almost always about Grandfather. 
He was really a myth to Ann Elizabeth, because she 
had never seen him. But he was a very great man, over 
six feet tall, with a terrible voice, at least so she pictured 
him. Now, however, he was dead. Grandfather was 
dead, and Sandy, the Lawson’s dog, whom Ann Eliza- 
beth had known quite well, was dead. That was all she 
knew about death. 


F late Grandmother was different ; she was not about 

the house, putting things to rights in her quiet way, but 
spent all her days sitting in the rocking chair by the win- 
dow in her bedroom. There Ann Elizabeth found her 
now, just quietly sitting, her hands folded in her lap. 
Her face was thinner than it used to be, and for the first 
time Ann Elizabeth noticed that it was covered with 
tiny wrinkles. Standing in the doorway, she suddenly 
thought, “Wouldn't Daddy love to paint that picture!” 
The early afternoon sun poured in at the window, com- 
pletely enveloping Grandmother, whose face you almost 
felt you could see through. On the window sill was a 
row of potted bright geraniums, with deep green velvety 
leaves and large red flowers, looking very sturdy and 
flourishing. Something about the picture brought tears 
to Ann Elizabeth’s eyes. She went in and stood beside 
her grandmother, hardly liking to speak. But Grand- 
mother, quite her real and smiling self, looked up: 

“Well, Libby, finished lunch?” 

“Ves,” said Ann Elizabeth. There was something 
more she wanted to say, but shyness made her hesitate. 
“Grandmother—” 

Grandmother smiled again, in her knowing, 
way. 

“T believe you're in the secret,” she said. Wath those 
words, all Ann Elizabeth’s hesitation vanished. 

“Oh, Granny, aren't you glad?” Forgetting Grand- 
mother’s frailty, of which she had been so conscious the 
moment before, Ann Elizabeth flung her arms around 
her. If Grandmother knew, there could be no doubt 
about it. With a singing heart she ran out to play. 


teasing 


UST as the two days that Ann Elizabeth felt would 
never pass, had gone by, so the whole autumn shrank 


away. It was a very busy autumn, with much of the 
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Ann Elizabeth thought her mother the most beautiful person in the world. She had the loveliest fluffy, goldy hair 
and Daddy, who was an artist, painted a picture of her which he called “Sunshine.” 


time so occupied that there was hardly a chance to think 
of the wonderful thing that was going to happen after 
Christmas. The little girl had her days very full from 
sunrise to sunset. In the morning she got up and made 
her bed before going to school. School kept her till 
three in the afternoon, when she plaved outside for two 
hours with Nora and any other children that happened 
to be available. At five, unless she forgot. she came in 
to freshen up for dinner, and then settled down to read. 
Reading was her great discovery; when she suddenl 
learned that it meant more than just her reading book 
at school, she passed a real milestone in her life. Some- 
times, for as much as an hour, she sat curled up in the 
big wing chair in the sitting-room, reading the Jungle 
which were her favorites, to herself, her lips 
noving silently as her eves drank in the words. Mother 
finding her thus, rejoiced to think how much less of a 
problem Ann Elizabeth was, now that she had learned 
the pleasure of reading to herself; not that Mother did 
not love to read to her, but it was such a busy autumn 
for Mother, who gave every extra minute she could 
find to Grandmother. 
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This year Ann Elizabeth enjoyed school, too. Miss 
Bell, her teacher, she adored. It was a joy to know your 
lessons well, in order to hear her hearty “Good for you, 
\nn Elizabeth!” For the most part she was quiet and 
attentive, but there were some davs when she found it 
difficult to keep in her seat. Suddenly, in the midst of 
arithmetic, which she hated, she would clap her hand 
over her mouth, with a little squeal, so that Miss Bell 
looked up with a sharp, “Ann Elizabeth!” Afterwards, 
when they were walking home together—Miss Bell hap 
pened to live in the same direction and unless Ann 
Elizabeth had something special to do, she waited for 
her—Miss Bell asked: 

“Ann Elizabeth, whatever was the matter with you 
this morning ?” 

“T just suddenly thought of the secret, Miss Bell.” 

Miss Bell was in the secret, and agreed with Ann 
Elizabeth about its being wonderful, but she said: 

“T don’t know that arithmetic class is a specially good 
place to think about secrets; arithmetic requires all your 
thoughts, Ann Elizabeth, if you really want to be pro- 
(Cont. on page 44) 


moted as much as you say you do.” 
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Eating for Teeth 


Building good teeth instead of filling and straightening bad ones is 
the new idea of preventive dentistry 


by 


HE idea that we eat with teeth is older In other words, six years before these first 

than our race; the idea that we eat for J permanent teeth are to appear in a child's 

teeth 1s comparatively recent. Yet one ULIA mouth, the important part of the job on them 

truth is as basic as the other. Food builds H Te r is done—the enamel is made. This enamel 
us. And teeth are a part of us. Ergo, food OUSTON is the hardest substance in the human body 
must build teeth—poor food, poor teeth; RAILEY and is found only on the teeth. If it forms 
good food, good teeth. solidly, its layers coalescing without crack, 
What food builds teeth? Obviously, that fault or fissure, a tooth it covers is said by 
which contains the material of which teeth are made modern dentistry to be safe from decay for life. Just 
Teeth and bones are made of lime, mostly, and other what makes this enamel covering form imperfectly, as 
minerals. Yet the logical conclusion that these bone- it does now, in some 85% of all molars, is not entirely 
building substances must have been first swallowed by known, but a diet, eaten by the mother, lacking in min- 


us in the form of food and later selected by the processes 
of digestion and carried by the blood to the jaws and 


various other construction sites seems to be only just 
now overtaking us. And the even more logical deduction 
that we ourselves can have a lot to do with determining 


at least our children, 


i 


what sort of teeth we, shall have 
is being greeted as a brand newand emancipating thought. 

Thanks to the forces of prevention, it is rapidly ceas- 
ing to be a mere thought, however, and becoming a tech- 
nique—one within the grasp of any mother of intelligence. 

To outline the commonly accepted features of that 
simple technique of building sound teeth as it relates, 
first, to the unborn baby, next, to the child under two 
years and, lastly, to the child between two and twelve, is 
the purpose of this brief account. 


or 


EFORE the baby is born is the most important 
B period, from the point of view of sound tooth-and- 
bone Seas nation, in a child’s whole lif 

Teeth begin to develop the third month of pregnancy. 
\ll the enamel for these “milk teeth” made by the 
end of nine months. At birth the full set of first teeth 
is formed in the baby’s gums, and the crowns of his six- 


molars. 


c. 


is 


year 
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erals, is believed to be a prime cause, just as it is a prime 
cause of rickets, or bone softness and curvature. 

OW, the food that builds enamel and bone reaches 
N the baby via one route only, the maternal, for nine 
months. The cell masons that are to build her baby’s 
first teeth call loudly to a mother for calcium—lime. 
She may supply the want by consuming the lime foods 
milk, Ha vegetables, fresh fruit, eggs, whole grain 


1 breads. 
should have: 


cereals an 
Every day she 


Four cups of milk—either plain, in soup, puddings, or im 
cream sauce on vegetables 
(Without at least a pint of milk a day a mother probably cannot 
get enough lime to keep her own teeth in condition and supply the 


growing teeth and bones of the baby.) 


One serving of spina¢ h or beet greens, or cabbage, or 
lettuce 

One serving of tomato 

Fruit—orange, or apple, or prunes, or raisins. 

Graham or whole wheat or rye bread 

One serving of coarse, cooke >d cereal, such as oatmeal or 


cra ked hhe at. 














aed 











(This dietary is, of course, subject to a physician's revision. 
Che interesting thing about it is that it also forms the correct 
daily menu—considered, that is, from the point of view of mini- 
mum requirements—for a child from two to twelve years). 


S' JME fats are needed to help the mother’s body use 
the lime in other foods. Butter, cream, and whole 
milk are the best fats. Foods which need chewing should 
be eaten daily—celery, hard toast, and so on. Sensible 
adults will avoid fried foods and foods sure to disagree 
and will use very little tea, coffee and meat. Meat sub- 
stitutes, like cheese, eggs or fish can be used frequently. 
Eight glasses of water should be taken every day, meals 
eaten slowly and at regular times and constipation 
guarded against by using coarse vegetables and breads, 
fruit, plenty of water and, for sweets, cooked fruits, 
dried fruits, molasses and honey. 

Taken in conjunction with the proper amount of rest, 
outdoor exercise and suns!ine, this diet does double 
duty—it safeguards the health both of the prospective 
mother and her child, providing the latter with the ma- 
terials of growth—protein and vitamins—and with min- 
erals for teeth and bone, and for blood. 

As early as one month, the infant welfare authorities 
are saying nowadays, start a bottle-fed baby on a tea- 
spoonful of strained orange juice a day and a half tea- 
spoonful of pure cod liver oil twice a day. If orange 
juice cannot be had for any reason, tomato juice, fresh 
or canned, will do. 

The breast-fed baby may wait until he is two months 
old for his supplementary vitamins and minerals. But 
supplements both babies must have. The age-old reli- 
ance on milk alone is gone. We are testing human milk 
now, to see what its properties are. It has been recently 
established, in the experimental feeding of human milk 
to rats at the University of Wisconsin, that milk from a 
“subject” who had been ex- 
posed to the rays of a mercury 
quartz lamp had elements of 
resistance to rickets which 
milk from the same “subject” 
before exposure to the lamp 
did not have! 





HIS means that mother’s 
milk, like cow’s milk, de- 
pends upon sunshine (and a 
mineral and vitamin-contain- 
ing diet) for much of its po- 
tency. Normal breast milk 
contains the tooth - building 
minerals, principally calcium, 
more easily assimilated by the 
baby than the calcium of cow’s 
milk. “Breast feeding itself,” 
says one dental hygienist of 
note, “bears a very definite 
relation to good teeth. Feed- 
ing at the breast instead of 
from a bottle develops the 
baby’s jaws, making the arches 
larger, and is therefore the 
safeguard against the crowd- 
ing of the second teeth later 
in life. Breast feeding also 
develops the face and throat 
muscles of the baby. They 
are all the baby has to chew 
with during the years that he 
is growing fastest and needs 
the most nourishment.” 
If the baby must be arti- 
ficially fed, the best substitute 





“I brushed them myself, Mummy, without being told” 


for mother’s milk is properly modified cow’s milk as 
prescribed by a physician. Condensed milk and most of 
the infant’s food advertised make soft, flabby, fat babies 
with pr orly developed bones and teeth. 
dried whole milk are less objectionable. 

Any milk, however, must be supplemented early. 
Orange juice should be gradually increased in daily 
amount from a teaspoonful the first or second month, to 
the juice of a whole orange at six months. And the cod 
liver oil dosage is graduated up to one and a half tea- 
spoonfuls twice a day at four months. 

In the old days no supplements to milk were con- 
sidered necessary until weaning. Now a baby prac- 
tically sits down and orders a la carte when weaned at 
nine or ten months! In addition to milk he has cereal 
vegetable pureés, orange and other fruit juices, and dry 
toast. At six or seven months he began having a tea 
spoonful each of a strained, cooked cereal and of a green 
vegetable, also zweiback to chew to help his teeth come 
through the gums and exercise the jaws. Pureéd peas, 
spinach and carrots have figured on his bill of fare, not 
to mention the continued use of cod liver oil and much 
sunshine. 


I. vaporated and 


ROM ten months to two vears this modern baby has a 

wider choice of edibles. The Massachusetts State De- 
partment of Public Health publishes menus for him. 
He must have a quart of milk, soft, cooked fruit or 
fruit juices, and mild flavored strained vegetables every 
day, also cooked cereals twice a day and dry toast to 
chew. When a year old he may add eggs, butter, minced 
bacon and simple desserts like custards, gelatine, junket, 
and rice and cornstarch puddings. He fares well, but 
not so well as his slightly older brother. 

From two to four years the permanent teeth are form- 
ing beneath the first set of 
milk teeth. What sort of 
teeth a child will have for life 
is now being determined. 

The first thing for a mother 
to realize is that neglected, di 
cayed and infected first teeth 
may infect the permanent 
teeth developing in the jaw, 
and, if obliged to be extracted, 
may cause the second teeth to 
come in crooked because the 
have no guide. Decaved first 
teeth mean imperfect mastica 
tion and poor digestion. Their 
care is a major, not minor 
matter, as erroneously sup- 
posed for so many years. 

The next matter for reali- 
zation by mothers is that now 
is the time to take a child to 
a dentist who knows how to 
handle children, and to have 
his needle pointed “explorer” 
find the tiny fissures, if there 
are any, in the grooves of new 
teeth, smoothing and filline 
these to prevent future decay 
entircly, with ordinary care. 
Brushing is, of course, neces 
sary for cleanliness, but it will 
not make teeth sound. 

The critical ages for this 
preventive fissure work, which 
is the dentistry of the future, 
are, according to no less an 


(Continued on page 42) 
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WHAT'S IN A NAME? 
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What is to be her name? 


Friends and relatives 

are likely to be on tip- 
toe with all sorts of 
bright ideas about 







naming the baby 





Why not call her Angeline—little angel? 








AMES, despite Shakespeare, are an important 
part of personality, and since they must be kept 
for a lifetime, should be satisfactory to those 

who own them. Persons who must answer for years to 
a name like Mehitabel Jones feel more than slightly 
resentful towards their parents’ thoughtlessness. Some 
people use their middle names in an effort to forget their 
first, and some even go to the trouble of changing their 
entire name. Nothing, however, has ever been done to 
discourage parents from picking out names haphazard, 
or to help them to know what names are suitable. This, 
however, is just such an attempt. 

There seems to be no reason why the bestowing of a 
name need depend entirely upon caprice, or ill-considered 
family Some fundamental principles of 
name choosing are to be found. With the idea of formu- 
lating them, I began a statistical study of American 
names, which led to some interesting conclusions, some 
startling results. In studying the records of college 
catalogues for the past fifty years, I have found what 
names are most popular and why women’s names change 
in fashion, almost as rapidly as their hats, and that the 
social significance of a name matters much with a girl 
and not at all with a boy. 

More women who are reading this article will be 
named Mary than anything else—to be exact, about one 
in twenty-four will be so named. Elizabeth runs a close 
-with one in every twenty-seven. Then follow 

after a long gap—the Margarets and Helens at about 
one in forty. 


suggestions. 


second 


igh while the Marys lead on the whole, the larger 
proportion of them will be found among the older 
a college catalogue of 1925, not Mary but 
most common name, with one out of 
twenty-five named that. Mary and Helen follow with 
about one in thirty; then come Dorothy and Margaret 
about equal, with one in thirty-five. In sixth place comes 
a name few would guess—Marie. Then comes Kather- 
ine, and to finish out the most popular dozen names 
louise, Ruth, Eleanor, Evelyn, and Lucille come in 
order. These are the most popular names today, but 
we can be quite sure they will not be in the next gener- 
ation any more than they were in the preceding. 
Looking back to the time when these girls’ mothers 
were in college—about 1905—Mary led the list with one 


women. In 
elizabeth is the 
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One girl in twenty-four is named 
Mary 


in fourteen answering to it. 
one in twenty. Those two names were still in the lead 
in 1925. But other popular names in the college cata- 
logue of 1905, Ann, Grace, Emily, Alice, Caroline, May, 
Iemma, and Mabel, did not appear at all on the register 
twenty years later. 

There is scarcely any answer to the reason for these 
many changes except fashion. Occasionally there is some 
more direct reason. Take Edna, for instance. With no 
preceding history of account it leaped into popularity 
about 1870, soon after the publication of St. Elmo, 
whose saintly heroine was named Edna Earl. Though 
all the Ednas are not her direct namesake, she started a 
run on the name. Another book name is Thelma—from 
Marie Corelli’s novel of that name published in 1889. 
About eighteen years afterward we find a whole crop of 
Thelmas in the college catalogues. 


,. YSER acquaintance with intimate social history 
would help us account for the popularity of many 
names. Since the war, for example, there has been a 
regular deluge of Jeans and Joans, drawing no doubt 
from the heroine of France. There was a whole crop of 
Florences after Florence Nightingale became the beloved 
spirit of Crimean hospitals. In the future, Anitas, 
Glorias and Constances will doubtless mark the popular- 
ity of movie stars in our generation. 

Most names are fickle, however, and vary in popu- 
laritvy—even the standard ones. To illustrate the stabil- 
ity of names, a chart showing the number of Louises 
per thousand girls at different periods has varied but 
little in the past fifty vears. The diagram of Ruth 
looks like a fever chart. For children born about 1900 it 
was the commonest of all names—in five vears it fell to 
ninth place, rising again to fifth in five more years. Some 
names fall or rise steadily in popularity. Mabel, Alice, 
Emily and Gertrude have been pretty steadily falling, 
while Mildred and Lucille and Dorothy have been rising. 
Dorothy has had a surprising career. Among many hun- 
dreds of girls born about 1875 I failed to find a single one 
of that name. About 1885 something started it going, 
and since then it has boomed like a Western town. 


Followed Elizabeth with 
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Dub her 


Diana 


Make it 
Maybelle 


Nancy would Phyllis has the 


be smart old-time flavor 





Irene 
be darling 
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would Make her 


Jane 


But why not 
Mary? 


Thy child should 
be Priscilla 








One boy in twenty is named 


William 


Why names lose popularity is simpler to answer than 
why they gain it. “Let’s name the baby Dorothy after 
her mother,” says grandmother. “I should say not,” 
replies mother. “There were six Dorothys in my house 
at the university—let’s choose something not quite so 
common.’ Whereupon the baby is named Jean, regard- 
less of the fact that other Dorothys will argue the same 
way, and when Jean goes to college, she will doubtless 
find six Jeans to one or two Dorothys. 

From these statistics, let me gather some conclusions 
about naming the girl baby. In the first place, avoid very 
fickle names. When her name goes out of date, she 
cannot change it. In the second place, avoid names that 
are rapidly rising in popularity. Your child will grow 
up as one of a crowd, instead of with a distinctive name 
of her own. And do not give her a name which is fall- 
ing rapidly. In this case she will probably have to go 
through life with a name just old enough to be shoddy, 
yet not old enough to be quaint. 


HE surest way to play safe against changing fashion 

is to choose a name that is standard—like Margaret 
or Elizabeth. These are as safe as government bonds, 
though, of course, with just as little originality. If you 
want to take a flyer in names, try one from your mother’s 
time which has not entirely lost its vitality, or one that 
is popular in your own set. They are likely to be popu 
lar but not common when your child grows up. 

The social distinction of names has been more or less 
realized, but I have put it on a statistical basis. Bridget 
has come to mean a cook, because at one time most of 
the kitchen help was Irish. Dinah and Chloe seem to 
mean colored mammies, while Geraldine and Alfreda 
seem to demand a Lady in front of them. This is the 
result of tradition. From our own experience, freakish 
names like Ruby Violet or Hyacinth Orchid react against 
their bearers or their parents. But aside from tradition 
and freaks, names in common circulation fall into social 
divisions. 

Though sororities are not an absolute social standard, 
their members usually represent families of wealth and 


firmly established social prestige. For fifteen vears the 
standard names, such as Helen, Margaret and Elizabeth 
appear more frequently in sorority than in general lists. 
The conclusion is simple, that older, more conservative 
families stick to the old conservative names, while less 
firmly established families try to gain prestige by the 
name itself and so tend to run to more fancy names. 


MONG other names to be found more frequently in 
the sorority lists are Marian, Dorothy, Ruth, Mil- 
dred, Florence and Eleanor. Mary, Evelyn and Ann are 
apparently liked equally well by all social classes. There 
are many names that seem to carry a social slur, though 
I will not reveal them thus publicly. But in general, 
standard names, or even old-fashioned names, like Letitia 
and Amanda have good associations, and the high-sound- 
ing ones that are coined by the parents—like Zuella or 
Lulina—smack of the uncultured search after the elegant. 
Apart from fashion and social distinction, there are a 
few general principles to follow in naming the baby. 
Take into consideration the initials. Consider the suit- 
case of the poor girl named Alberta Susan Spear! Then 
there is euphony. Do not try for too much softness. 
Names like Lenora Malloy simply lack backbone. Be- 
ware in general of names with two /s or beginning with 
/ and containing » or r. If you have a harsh last name 
like Quigley, or Higgins, you car tone it down by a 
softer first name, such as Barbara. But avoid too great 
contrast or you will get something like Lenora Quacken- 
bush, which gives the impression of the cooing of a 
turtle dove interrupted by the cackling of a hen. 


N a country of mixed nationalities like ours, we often 

lose sight of national differences in names. So we 
get Gretchen O'Flaherty and Kathleen Guggenheimer. 
They don’t mix. And if you have a roast-beef-of-old 
England name like Stokes, don’t try to turn it into a 
French butterfly by christening your daughter Ren 
The more neutral the last name, the wider the choic 
one of the few advantages of Smith. 

Last. there is the accidental meaning that some names 
acquire—such as June Day or Mary Christmas. Such 
practical joking at the expense of helpless children 
ought to be stopped by the Humane Society. If your 
last name means anything—Fish, Green, Fry, or Brewer, 
for instance, be careful (Continued on page 62) 








Holiday helps from one who 
knows what toys are suitable 
to the two-year-old as well as 
what the high school boy and 
girl really want for Christmas. 


HE choice of children’s toys is a 

matter which should be given consid- 

erable attention throughout the year 
when important events in child-life are 
celebrated. With the selection of suitable 
gifts for Christmas comes the annual 
practical problem for parents in its most 
acute stage. 

In general, what to select for the indi- 
vidual child of each consecutive age can- 
not be determined by any special classifi- 
cation or grouping. Frequently children 
of the same age are as different in their 
desires as those of various ages, while 
others within a range of three or four 
years in age enjoy the same kind of a toy 
or gift. However, age may be considered 
a general guide for selection, but in addi- 
tion parents must consider carefully the 
nature, disposition and special needs of 
each child. 

The best kinds of toys for children of 
all ages are those which provide materials 
for interesting occupations; those which 
stimulate creative activity and individual 
self expression, and those which afford 
equipment for healthful outdoor recreation. 

Gifts for a baby’s first Christmas are 
necessarily somewhat limited in variety. 
Something which appeals to the sense of 
touch or the sense of hearing is a possi- 
bility. Such articles as rubber dolls, cellu- 
loid rattles, rubber rings, and balls, provide 
the young child with something to feel, to 
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squeeze, to bite, te make a noise with and 
to throw away. Inasmuch as children of 
this age try to put everything they possess into their 
mouths, care should be taken that no article is given to 
them which might be injurious when they attempt to 
bite it. A baby spoon is a pleasing gift for one-year-old 
children, as it affords ample opportunity for harmless 
biting. Unbreakable, washable and noise-making toys 
are the best kind of toys for children of this age. 

A careful consideration of the wants and needs of a 
two or three-year-old child affords a greater variety of 
interests and a wider range of activities for which suit- 
able gifts may be selected. There is no very great dif- 
ference in the kinds of toys which children of two and 
three want and enjoy. However, their vocabulary for 
expressing their wants is usually considerably larger. 


HILDREN of this age crave and require a certain 

amount of physical exercise. Toy animals or carts 
attached to strings or sticks by which they may be 
pushed or pulled along the floor or in the yard, provide 
ample stimulus for amusing and healthful physical activi- 
ties. Mechanical toys, such as walking dolls or little 
wagons or carts which run around in circles after being 
wound up, are enjoyable. A rocking horse provides 
harmless excitement for a two-year-old and also affords 
a comfortable seat on which a child may occasionally sit 
quietly and rest. A small comfortable chair is decidedly 
an excellent and necessary gift for the very small child. 
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HE following toys are especially pleasing and suit- 

able for children two or three years old: Sleeping 
dolls, talking dolls, doll house, doll furniture, doll dishes 
(unbreakable), mechanical clowns, teddy bear, horn, 
drum, doll piano, rocking horse, small wagon, wooden 
animals and birds on wheels, pail, shovel, wooden 
soldiers, A-B-C blocks, Mother Goose blocks, linen 
Mother Goose picture books, silver cup, baby spoon, 
silver knife, fork and spoon, and toys attached to a 
string by which they may be pulled. Care should be 
taken that play toys for children of these ages are of 
suitable size and weight for each child in order that 
they will not be too cumbersome to be played with. 

Children four, five and six years of age enjoy to some 
extent practically every toy on the market; for this rea- 
son the problem of selection for this age involves the 
question of limitation. The activities of this age are 
especially earnest and delightful and an abundance of 
materials, including a great variety of toys, is useful 
in guiding the child’s activities into good and useful 
channels. 

The four and five-year-olds live largely in the “Land 
of Make Believe.” They spend most of their time imi- 
tating the occupations of “grown-ups.” During this age 
playthings are as necessary a constituent of health and 
development as are food and rest. 

Costumes such as clown suits and Indian suits appeal 
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strongly to the child’s dramatic instinct; in fact they 
provide an “open sesame” for children into the “Land 
of Make Believe.” 

A generous supply of toys suitable for outdoor activi- 
ties should be supplied in order to help promote the 
physical development of the child of this age. Special 
care should be taken in selecting a pedal car or wagon 
so that the child can manage it without difficutly. Due 
consideration should also be given to the space within 
which the child will be allowed to ride the car. Cer- 
tainly the car should never be so large that it cannot be 
turned with ease in the space in which the child is allowed 
to play. 

Children of this age live more or less in an individual 
world rather than in a social world. For example, a 
five-year-old boy will roll a ball down a hiil and race 
with it to the bottom. He will bounce it and try to jump 
as high as the ball bounces. He will, in fact, treat a toy 
as if it were alive, and he will do this more frequently 
than he will play at throwing or catching a ball with 
another child. 


HILDREN three years old derive as much pleasure 
from knocking or kicking down a block house as 
they do from building one. On the other hand, children 
of five or six are earnest builders. They put their own 
creative ideas into their buildings. They build houses, 
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churches, stores and streets, and for days 
they carefully protect these structures. 
While children of this age should never be 
allowed to use a saw without the aid of a 
parents guiding hand, they should be 
allowed to use a small hammer and nails, 
which they can manage very successfully. 


HE following toys are suitable for 
children from four to six: Toys which 
float in a tub of water, toy sailboat, toy 
canoe, pedal wagon, pedal auto, tricycle, 
velocipede, express wagon, aeroplane, train 
and track, fire engine, toy phonograph, 
music box, toy piano, xylophone, toy gar 
den tools, sprinkling can, modeling clay, 
dishes, table, chairs, cooking stove, trunk, 
broom, carpet sweeper, Humpty-Dumpty 
circus, bubble blower, writing desk, cray 
ons, drawing books, water colors, tracing 
pictures, spelling slates, Mother 
story books, fairy tale books, A-B-C story 
books, small umbrella, rain cape and ram 
boots. 
Gifts for children seven, eight and nine 
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years old may include equipment for 
numerous home activities, gifts which 
stimulate an interest in school work and 


equipment for outdoor games played by a 
group of children. 

Children of this age like to 
sew, to make furniture, and to build play 
houses in their own backyards. ‘They 
enjoy making collections of wild flowers, 
butterflies, leaves of trees, almost anything. 
They learn quickly to play tennis, base 
ball and golf, and acquire a fair amount of skill in these 
games if given the equipment and opportunity for 
doing so. 

Toys, such as United States puzzle maps, games of 
authors, and stories of travel, are of immeasurable value 
in familiarizing children with subject matter of school 
work. 
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HE following toys and gifts are suitable for chil- 

dren from seven to nine years of age: Jumping rope, 
tennis racket, indoor baseball (a big soft one), roller 
skates, ice skates, sled, backyard horizontal bar, seesaw, 
slide, bow and arrows, scooter, golf sticks (child’s set), 
tenpins, ring-the-peg, marbles and sack, parchesi, lotto, 
United States puzzle map, bird house, butterfly net, har- 
monica, music case, stencil set, sewing basket, sewing 
machine, tool chest, magnifying glass, instruments for 
soap carving ; a printing press, rubber stamp outfit, black- 
board, writing desk, pencils, paints, color crayons, lunch 
kit, sweater, umbrella, rubber poncho, and an ample 
supply of books, including nature stories and stories of 
famous men and women. 

Many of the gifts mentioned in the preceding lists are 
also suitable for children ten, eleven and twelve years of 
age. Providing equipment for outdoor games for chil- 
dren of these ages consists largely in replacing old, worn- 
out equipment, or buying (Continued on page 65) 
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Weaving Christmas Magic 


It takes more than a wreath at the window to build family traditions around 
Christmas time, but its worth any effort 


ONG ago I noticed what amazingly 
different ideas people had about 
“Christmas spirit” in the home. 

Some families hung a wreath on the 
front window, gave each other a pres- 
ent, had a fowl for dinner, and let it 
go at that. Another family had re- 
markable Christmas tree ideas. They 
began several months ahead to build 
ingenious “yards” around the tree, 
with houses, churches, people, bridges, 
lakes and mountains. The tree itself 
was commonplace, but father and son 
reveled in the mechanical contrivances 
they devised in the yard. Still another 
family made Christmas a hushed reli- 
gious matter to the exclusion of all 
else. Others made it a kind of family 
social visit or a mere vacation trip. 
Others were utterly absorbed in pres- 
ents, given and received; in shopping, 
and in speculations as to what this or 
that person would give. Many people, 
| noticed, who celebrated Christmas, did 
so solely “for the children’s 
sake.” Very obviously they 
were mere manipulators of 
the puppet show, and not per- 
sonally touched at all. 

It was a grandmother who 
taught my wife and myself 
differently. Somehow or other 
that grandmother always 
seemed to take on a special 
character around Christmas 
time; seemed to irradiate an 
elfin air of mystery, of sus- 
pense, of magic and of rare- 
fied spirituality. It was as if 
she led us all back into a me- 
dieval wood where romantic 
and exalted characters cele- 
brated with a gypsy abandon 
or Hans Anderson simplicity. 
Indeed, she did for us some- 
thing of what the great Hans 
Anderson’s father did to him 

-grooved into our minds a 
permanent and incurable 
sense of story, magic and 
wonder, but with particular 
reference to Christmas. Es- 
pecially deeply grooved was 
my wife’s spirit; to such an 
extent that I believe if we 
were shipwrecked on a most 
desolate island and were only 
roughly able to calculate 
Christmas time, we would in 
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some fashion manage to make the desert 
bloom with our Christmas spirit! 

When our children came, the influ- 
ence of our pixie grandmother blos- 
somed forth gradually into a particular 
and individual family Christmas tradi- 
tion, which is now as distinctly a part 
of us as our family name. As it is not 
a haphazard growth but in part rea- 
soned out, and proved by years to be 
rich in satisfactions, to ourselves and 
others, I make bold to describe it here. 
True, not all families could do the same, 
but they could doubtless do other things 
in the same spirit. 

I believe in deliberately making thor- 
oughly individual family customs and 
traditions for such occasions as Christ- 
mas. They make home a thing to be 
remembered in the years when, as is 
known, children are enormously suscep- 
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Christmas morning has always found the Frederick children 
enchanted by the holiday atmosphere they have helped to create 


tible to impressions. There are so many 
factors at work tearing down home life 
and individualistic practice, that if spe- 
cial effort is not made to be individual, 
the home will be as flavorless as water. 
It builds up valuable self-confidence for 
your child to know he is partaking 
in a family festival that has its own in- 
dividuality. With what pride do the 
young Roosevelts tell of the particular 
family traditions and practices set up 
generations ago in that famous house- 
hold! With what bright-eyed reminis- 
cence do other people, reared in homes 
which maintained traditions adding to 
the color and joy of life, recount those 
traditions! The very texture of their 
individuality is influenced by them. 


OUGHLY speaking, the things 

which have grown into our own 
family traditions about Christmas may 
be divided into three parts. First, 
there is what might be called the sense- 
appeal side of Christmas. We 
give it gorgeous rein, and 
meticulously observe specific 
traditions about it. One is 
that the greens, even the 
trees, must be gathered by 
ourselves. Nothing is more 
set as a family Christmas rite 
than going after the trees 
and the greens, en masse. It 
may storm and blow, there 
may be a foot of snow on 
the ground, nevertheless we 
make our joyous family pil- 
grimage, axes and knives in 


hand. As we live in the open 
country of Long Island, with 
a great plenty of cedar, 
spruce and fir, laurel and 


partridge berries, we are for- 
tunate in this respect. 

There is a place known to 
us as Christmas Tree Hill, 
and there we go. Each of 
us strives to be the one to dis- 
cover the main Christmas 
tree, and what a merry argu- 
ment we have yearly, out on 
that wind-blown, often snowy 
hill, as to whether Carol’s or 
Jean’s tree is to get the hon- 
or! But there are lesser 
honors, for it is also our tra- 
dition that we have halt a 

(Continued on page 68) 
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(LIKE OLD LINEN IN TEXTURE.) Non-irritating 
even to the most delicate skin ScotTissue and 
Waldorf toilet tissues are absolutely safe for chil- 
* O F T dren—preferred by women themselves for their 
own personal hygiene. Your doctor will advise 
against harsh, rough toilet papers, 








(TOILET TISSUE, NOT ORDINARY TISSUE.) ScotTissue 

and Waldorf are the most absorbent toilet tissues 

made. Their special texture is the result of thirty- 

AB SORBENT five years of experimentation in the making of 

| papers specially adapted to this purpose. They are 
toilet tissue—not ordinary tissue. 








(MADE AND WRAPPED BY MACHINERY.) The ma- 
chinery upon which ScotTissue and Waldorf toilet 

tissues are made is our own invention. The rolls 
HYG IENIC are formed and wrapped entirely by these huge 
machines. Hands never touch the paper. The great 
economy of the machines reduces the cost to you. 








(A CHILD CAN EASILY TEAR PERFECT SHEETS FROM 
THE ROLL.) These toilet tissues are both soft and 
tough. And yet the smallest child finds it easy to 
TEARS EVENLY strip perfect sheets from the roll. It is both danger- 
ous and insanitary to use stiff, brittle toilet tissue 
which tears in irregular sizes. Ask for ScotTissue 
products. Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa. 








Thats why 

women bought 
67,000,000 we 
rolls last year [in - 


white Toilet pap® 


Paper Company 
Hono Seater: %s, MaSimcnes 





Copyright 1927 by Scott Paper Company 
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"3 Trade Secrets 
; On Child Rearing and Home Making 


If you have discovered secrets in the art of bringing up your children 
they may prove helpful to others. Won't you tell them to us briefly? A 
six months’ subscription will be awarded for any contribution published 
Present subscribers may extend their subscriptions or send the 
magazine for six months to a friend. 


Address Managing Editor, 
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Christmas Cheer for the Invalid 

lf your child is sick at Christmas 
time, you may be required to make a 
special effort to entertain him. One of 
the best methods I know is to tie a long 
string to each of his gifts, leaving a 
loop on the end. After he is fast 
asleep, place the gifts in different parts 
of his room, drawing all the strings up 
over the foot of his bed, so that there 
will be a row of loops within easy 
reaching distance. In the morning, 
hand him a stick—at least a yard long 
—which you have wound with red and 
green crepe paper, or better still, gilt 
or tinfoil, and having a hook screwed 
into the end. In presenting the stick, 
tell the invalid that it is a “Santa Claus 
wand,” and that he is to wave it and 
command a gift to appear; then by 
slipping the hook into one of the loops 
he can easily draw something to him. 
It may come from a closet, or from 
under a chair, or bed, or from behind 
a door, and is great fun for the little 
shut-in.—Mrs. A. McD., Belvidere, la. 


The Clock’s Word Goes 


If one succeeds in attaining regular- 
ity, it is both true and very helpful to 
use Froebel’s suggestion “the clock tells 
us it is time” to do so and so, whether 
it is eating dinner or going to bed, or 
any other necessity. His idea that the 
clack is the concrete symbol for the 
child of the adult’s sense of the right- 
ness of doing the proper thing at the 
proper time is practical to use with the 
toddler and increasingly valuable as the 
child grows older. For Mother and 
Daddy obey the clock, too! It tells 
them when to get up, when to eat din- 
ner, when to go to bed. There is a 
magic about it! But if all are obedient 
to it, there is an impersonal control of 
conduct that avoids clashes of wills, 
and the child is led in time to obedi- 
ence to his own sense of right.—Mrs. 
A. T. B., Wollaston, Mass. 


The Small Folks’ Allowance 


A trio of children from the sagebrush 
plains, coming to spend the summer 
with their grandmother, presented an 
unexpected problem, since they had 
never faced the temptations of the city 
shops. All their buying had, perforce, 
been done from the mail order cata- 
logue, so they wanted everything they 
saw on the counters, and unhappiness 
was-sure to result if anything was de- 
nied them. Grandmother perceived the 
problem, and, what was more, she saw 
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the chance for some wise training of 
the children if the problem could be 
worked out aright. 

The little folks had already been as- 
signed enough share in the tasks of 
the household to keep them wholesomely 
occupied, and to offer to pay them for 











Save Your Issues! 
Every age in childhood presents different prob- 


lems. Articles about subjects with which you 
may have no concern now, may be just the ones 
you will want to refer to several months or 
years hence. 


Binders 


An attractive leather binder embossed in gold 
has been specially designed to hold twelve is- 
sues of CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents. 
The price is $2.00. Or it will be sent free to 
anyone sending in four one-year subscriptions 
to the magazine. 


Bound Volumes 


The first fifteen issues of the magazine, October, 
1926 to December, 1927, inclusive, have been bound 
into one handsome volume of dark brown leather 
with gold lettering—the price of which is $5.00 
postpaid. If you wish to have your copies 
bound, send them in and we will attend to the 
binding for you. The design shown above will 
be used on the front cover. The charge will be 
$3.00 postpaid. Missing issues will be supplied, 
when available, at twenty-five cents each, 


Indexes 


An index of all articles which appeared in the 
issues of October, 1926 to June, 1927, inclusive, 
was published in the July, 1927 issue. Free re- 
prints of this are available. In our January, 
1928 issue there will be published an index of 
all articles which have appeared from July, 1927 
to December, 1927, inclusive, and free reprints 
of this will be available. If there is sufficient 
demand for an accumulative index, it will also 
be prepared and printed. 


CHILpreNn, The Magazine for Parents 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


the work they were doing seemed un- 
wise, so Grandmother offered a set of 
rewards. Every book read, every en- 
tertainment enjoyed, every excursion 
they shared, was to be described in writ- 
ing, in the notebook that each child 
was asked to keep. The children read 
and listened attentively, and labored 
over their notebooks so faithfully that 
there was always some “reward” due 
them, and, besides their visible earn- 
ings, they gained some worthwhile prac- 
tice in the expression of their thoughts. 

To help them spend their money 
thoughtfully at the seductive ten-cent 
store, there was just one rule: that 
they should look all around the store at 
the time of each visit, and then buy the 
one thing they most desired. 

When they went back to their prairie 
home they took, as well as their own 
dearly prized acquisitions, gifts for all 
their young neighbors that made their 
homecoming look like a visit from 
Santa Claus. 

And all was bought with an allowance 
that met these two essentials, it was 
honestly earned, and it was thoughtfully 
spent.—Mrs. M. B. T., Topeka, Kansas. 


Rival or Protector? 

Mary, two and a half, had a tendency 
to be jealous of the new baby. I taught 
her to help me with his care in many 
little ways. Now she feels like my 
partner instead of his rival and is very 
happy.—Mrs. R. R., Duluth, Minn. 


The Other Side of Naughtiness 

A young mother I knew had a daugh- 
ter between two and three years of age 
who persisted in breaking every egg 
that she could get hold of. And eggs 
were expensive! One day she found 
the child in the kitchen with two dozen 
broken eggs around her on the floor. 
Previously it had only been one egg at 
atime. This was too much. The moth- 
er realized that some unusual plan of 
meeting the situation must be worked 
out. She decided to let the child make 
the custards that she frequently had 
for dessert. At first the mother had 
to help, but in a very short time the 
child was able to get her little baking 
dish, the egg-beater, the egg, sugar and 
milk, stand on a stool by the kitchen 
table and put the custard together. The 
child was doing something useful and 
still having the joy of breaking eggs. 
I wonder if it isn’t true that the things 
that seem naughty or mischievous on 
the part of a child could not be turned 
into a help?—Mrs. J. T., Greenville, O. 


’ 





How much she needs your help 
in many things like this! 


care she needs—this woman you are 
making. 
Not just her success today in studies and 
in play, but her whole happiness in life 
depends on you—upon the strength and 
health that you are building for her from 
day to day. 

There are so many little things which 
you and you alone can do for her. 

One of these precautions, one of these 
seemingly little things that mothers do, 
has recently assumed a new nation-wide 
importance. 


Se cannot even guess what endless 


How little 
she really understands—herself! 


In the schools of many great cities test 
after test has shown the vital importance 
of one point: the kind of breakfast children 
eat. It influences deepiy not only their 
class room work but their whole well being. 

The National Education Association 
and the American Medical Association, 
after a two years’ study by a joint com- 
mittee are now urging mothers to give 
their children a hot cereal in the morning. 

This rule is now displayed on the walls 
of more than 60,000 schools: 


“Every boy and girl needs 
a hot cereal breakfast’’ 
It is now known conclusively that children 


are more alert, study better and learn 
more when this rule is regularly observed. 





Only a hot cereal can furnish the boundless 
energy needed to meet the strain of class 
room work. 

Recommended for over 30 years by health 
authorities as ideal for growing boys and 
girls Cream of Wheat stands ready and 
waiting for your child. Probably you 
know its unique advantages: 

First: It furnishes an abundance of 
mental and physical energy. Second: It 
is so easily and quickly digested. Third: 
The youngsters love it. 

This little care your children need so 
much at breakfast, to do their best in 
school and in life—begin it now! Send 
them off to school tomorrow morning 
really ready for a day’s work. Give them a 
good hot bowl of Cream of Wheat. Your 
grocer has it. 



































FRE E—Mothers say this plan works wonders— 


To arouse your children’s interest in eating a hot cereal 
breakfast, send for attractive colored poster to hang in their 
room. There is a four week record form on it, which the 
children keep themselves, from day to day, by pasting in 
gold stars. Poster and gold stars sent free with authoritative 
booklet, ““The Important Business of Feeding Children,”’ 
and sample box of Cream of Wheat. Mail coupon to Dept. 
W-4, Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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motion 


HE 


month’s 
pictures was a discouraging one 
until I happened upon Text Ir To 


report on 


SwEENEY. Perhaps I am over-enthusi- 
astic about this picture, since it saves 
me from the sorry admission that none 
of the pictures I have seen this month 
can be recommended very highly for 
children. Tue Gay Retreat sneaks in 
the side entrance labelled ‘Excellent.” 
Under “Fair” we have THe STUDENT 
Prince, which is excellent in spots, but 
somewhat questionable in others: Eas1 
Sipe, West SIbE, a good drama charged 
and Becky, 


with action; For THE 
Love oF Mike, THE CoLLeEGE Wuipow 
and THe StTo_ten Brive. The wormy 


apples in this none too fresh collection 
are ONCE AND Forever, ANNIE LAUvRIE, 


Sartor Izzy Murpuy, THe Roap to 
RoMANCE and A_ SatLor’s SWEET- 
HEART. Things seem rather mixed up 


when we find “Annie Laurie” listed as 
an unwholesome picture and “THe 
STOLEN Brive” as fair. Which only 
proves that things are not always what 
they seem. 


TELL It To 
Paramount 


SweEENEY (Paramount, 
Building, N. Y. City). A 
light, frolicsome comedy. No one needs 
an introduction to Chester Conklin, that 
fellow who the thick- 
lensed glasses half way down his nose. 
George Bancroft, a giant of a man, 
makes a striking contrast to the puny- 
chested Chester and also proves his 
ability to entertain. Conklin plays 
the part of an old professor who has 


always wears 


For Children 


Reviewed by BEATRICE BLACK 


been lured away from teaching by the 
siren of a locomotive. He leads a con- 
tented existence running his engine 
which he calls “Isobel” and watering 
his flowers, which he insists upon grow- 
ing in a box attached to the side of 
the locomotive, until one day his em- 
ployers tell him he is too old to work. 
Then Chester shows some spirit. He 
is given the job of fireman on the en- 
gine of his enemy, a role played by 
reorge Bancroft. Upon learning that 
lis new fireman is the father of the 
girl he loves, the engineer quickly ex- 
tends the olive branch. But papa calls 
him “a big epidemic” and the battle goes 
on until daughter elopes with the son 
of the president of the road. The two 
enemies are ordered to put on full steam 
and race the young couple to the town 
in which they are to be married. There 
are plenty of thrills in store for you in 
the exciting events that follow. 


Tue Gay Retreat (Fox Film Corp., 
West 55th Street, N. Y. City). An- 
other picture of the funny side of the 
war. Sammy Cohen and Ted McNa- 
mara are the whole show and if you 
have missed all the other war comedies, 
this may entertain you. The little folks 
will probably find it funny, even though 
they may have that overfed feeling that 
most of us adults have upon seeing the 
same old dish served up. 


Tue Stupent Prince (Metro-Gold- 
wyn- Mayer Corp., 1540 Broadway, 
N. Y. City). Everyone knows the story 
of the young prince who met a maid in 
Heidelberg and loved her. And no one 


Wholesome and Harmful 
Motion Pictures 














Lu- 


bitsch how to make the best possible 


knows better than Director Ernst 
picture out of this romantic comedy. 
But even Mr. Lubitsch is not a magi- 
cian, and so the picture is not a deeply 
stirring one. The lonely little prince, 
who plays ball with three old men in 
his high-walled garden while he looks 
longingly at a group of urchins romp- 
ing in the street near the castle, will 
certainly make his appeal to children, 
as will the shy, grown-up prince, who 
enters so joyously into the spirit of old 
Heidelberg. Ramon Novarro gives a 
delightful performance. But no one in 
the picture does a better piece of act- 
ing than Jean Hersholt, who plays the 
part of the prince’s tutor and friend. 


East Sipe, West Sipe (Fox). This 
picture, based upon the novel by Felix 
Riesenberg, is one well worth mention- 


ing. From the time young John Breen 
is catapulted into New York harbor 
from a houseboat, to the moment he 


realizes his dream of building, the pic- 
ture teems with action and the interest 
is sustained. But there’s a scene or 
two near the end over which I wish the 
curtain had been drawn a little sooner 
for the benefit of the child audience. 


Last Minute News! Tue Hicn 
Scuoot Hero ( Fox), which has just ar- 
rived on Broadway, is the best picture 
tor children that I have seen since 
CHANG. It is as clean as spotless linen, 
as refreshing as a cool drink, utterly 
devoid of vulgarity, and acted naturally 
by a group of fun-loving young people. 





Excellent for 
Children 

The King of Kings 

Chang 

The Boy Rider 

Seventh Heaven 

Swim, Girl, Swim 

Two Girls Wanted 

College 

The Big Parade 

Fireman, Save My 
Child 

Smile, Brother, 

The First Auto 

Rookies 

The Kid Brother 

Tell It to the Marines 

The Red Mill 

The Better ’Ole 


Old Iror 


Smile 


isides 


Fair for Children 


Lightnin’ 








Norma Shearer, the comely star of “The Student Prince,” is the very excellent 


reason for all the smiling faces. 


The Understanding 
Heart 

The General 

Venus of Venice 

Alias Lone Wolf 


Poor for Children 
Mockery 


Jesse James 
Old San Francisco 
What Happened to 


Father 

The Cat and the 
Canary 

The Desired Woman 


The Unknown 

The Loves of Carmen 
Madam Pompadour 
Lonesome Ladies 
Naughty, But Nice 
The Tender Hour 
Paid to Love 

Married Alive 

Beau Geste 

Beware of Widows 
The Cradle Snatchers 
Fast and Furious 

T he Moon of Israel 
Captain Salvation 
Nobody’s Widow 

The Love of Sunya 
The Lady in Ermine 








Slide, Kelley, Slide 
x tz\ 

The Yankee Clipper 
Roughhouse Rosie 
Painting the Town 
Is Zat So? 
MecFadden’s Flats 
Metropolis 
The Rough Riders 
Tillie the Toiler 

= 
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Is your child 
imprisoned behind. 


windows that 
keep out the 
cream of the 


sunlight? 


The ordinary window 
pane keeps out the most 
precious ingredient in the 
sunlight. ‘This health por- 
tion of the sunshine is made 
up of certain ultra-violet 
rays.* Medical authorities 
have demonstrated that 
these particular ultra-violet 
rays have unusual tonic and 
curative value. They de- 
velop sturdy bones and 
sound teeth in your child. 
They help prevent rickets. 
They generate good, red 
blood. They improve ap- 
petite, nutrition and meta- 
bolism and strengthen re- 
sistance to disease. They 
destroy harmful bacteria. 
Yet if your child lives be- 
hind ordinary glass he is cut 
off from these precious 
health rays as effectively as 
if the window were boarded 
up. 

Vita glass—the new 
health window glass—per- 
mits the vital ultra-violet 
rays in the sunshine to pass 
directly into the room. Rigid 
tests, conducted over a per- 
:od of three years. show that 


Vita glass transmits this 
valuable ultra-violet §radia- 
tion in sufhcient quantity to 
be of decided health value. 
A number of letters from 
health officers and from par- 
ents attest to the beneficial 
effect of Vita glass on grow- 
ing children. To quote, for 
example, Mr. J. K. Brown- 
ing of Cincinnati, Ohio: 


“IT have been able to ex- 
pose him (his son) under 
Vita glass and the results 
have been rather startling. 
His color is coming back 
and his general physical con- 
dition is greatly improved.” 


There should be at least 
one Vitaglazed window in 
the nursery of every home in 
this country. Already, its 
users include prominent 
hotels, apartments, office- 
buildings, schools. Some 
sixty hospitals and sanitoria 
use Vita glass or have or- 
dered it installed. Compared 
with the health of your 
child, the cost of Vita glass 
is a most reasonable invest- 
ment. 


Vita Glass 


The new health window glass 
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AND MEAT 
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* This diagram shows a beam of light pass¢ 
through a quartz prism: 

A. The narrow band of ultra-violet energy (2910 
to 3200 Angstrom Units) to which sunlight owes 
its health value. Note that while VITA glass 
transmits these vital health rays, ordinary win- 
dow glass shuts them out entirely. 

B. Photographic ultra-violet has little health valve. 
Even an ordinary window pane transmits these 
secondary rays (above 3300 A. U.). 

C. The visible part of the sunlight, together with 
the invisible heat rays. 









rr 
VITAGLASS CORPORATION C-12 

50 East 42nd Street, 

New York City. 


Please send me the facts about Vita glass. 








Sensible Clothing for Children 


1085—Girl’s Double-breasted Reefer Coat, with 


Style, Simplicity i a ako 
> ] ant Vv} Ss. 
and Economy v lmneellength trousers. "Designed for ages 4, 


6, 8 and 10 years, 















} ne 99 
by 1206—Girl’s Double-breasted Coat, with or with- 


out scarf collar. Designed for ages 
6 and 8 years, 


4 
Fs 4, 


JEAN B. HAMILTON 


125¢ Boy's Two-piece Single-breasted Suit. De- 

signed for ages 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. 

TPF er ee: , 
g a 12¢ Boy’s Double-breasted Overcoat; seam in 


center back. Designed for ages 4, 6, 8, 10, 
12 and 14 years, 


1317—Girl’s Dress, with pleat in center front of 
skirt. Designed for ages 8, 10, 12 and 14 
years, 


1477—Girl’s One-piece Dress; pleat in each side 
seam. Designed for ages 4, 6, 8 and 10 
years, 
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Patterns and Embroidery Designs may be purchased at 25¢ each postpaid for each number given (stamps or coins accepted). Please 
write name and address plainly and state the age of child for which pattern or embroidery design is desired. All patterns have pro- 
portionate measurements for varying sizes of children. A new Winter Fashion Book, illustrating simple and practical designs for the 
entire family, price 15e. 
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MAN O' WAR 


Makes correct school and gym togs 
for well-dressed American girls 


MAN O’ WAR MIDDY 
ERE, at last, is a middy 


that girls like to wear. 
Many girls like the MAN O° 
WAR so much they wear it 
to school every day and 
thereby make a great saving 
in the family budget. It fits 
becomingly and is well de- 
signed and beautifully tai- 
lored. The sloped sides make 
the MAN O° WAR fit trimly 
over the hips. The A-11 
model illustrated is one of 
the most popular MAN QO’ 
WAR Middies. It is made 


in snow-white Super-Jean 


MAN O’WAR BLOOMERS 


FT "HEY are different from 
l other bloomers. Smarter 
for one thing. The propor- 
tions are graceful. The 
pleats stay in. There is a 
cleverly concealed pocket, an 
adjustable waistband and a 
dashing new short length 
style called “stubs.” They 
are also made in regular 
lengths and the prices are 
always moderate. [hey cost 
no more than the ordinary 
kind. For instance, No. E-5 
in heavy black sateen with a 
permanent finish is $1.95; 








with a handy pocket, tie loop and a snug, E-24 in black poplin is $2.95 and No. E-7 in all 
high collar. The price is $1.50. wool serge, navy or black, is $4.95. 


Always look for the MAN O° WAR label when you are buying camp, school 
or gym togs. It is our guarantee to give you real quality and smart style at 
the lowest prices possible. If your local store cannot supply you, write us 
and we will be glad to send you pictures, prices and descriptions of any gar- 
ments you are interested in and see that you are supplied. 


BRANIGAN, GREEN & CO. 
Originators of the Sloped Side Middy 


1511 Guilford Avenue Baltimore, Md. 





EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOL, CAMP AND GYM 
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Harper Books t 
for Children 








Huckleberry Finn 
by MARK TWAIN 





ny 
MI 
. 


Kemble Edition 


\ beautiful holiday edition containing the famous 
original 175 Kemble illustrations which first ap 
peared nearly fifty years ago and have_been 
steadily growing in popularity. “Huck Finn 
leads the list in the recent contest of ten books 
most enjoyed by prominent people. $3.50, 


Michael of Ireland 

by ANNE CASSERLY 

Delightful Irish fairy tales about an irrepressible 
youngster and his adventures which will appeal t 


child. A Peter Pannish sort of book with 
ntly whimsical and humorous illustrations 


every 





The Songbook of the 


American Spirit 
Edited by 
KATHARINE STANLEY-BROWN 


\merican folk songs—patriotic, cowboy 
negro spirituals, and sectional songs. 
by Rudolph Stanley-Brown. $2.00. 


melodies, 
Illustrated 


Monsieur and Madame 
by E. DIMOCK and L. GLACKENS 


\bsurd, amusing little French verses which teach 


the child nouns and gender. $2.00. 


The Playbook of Robin Hood 
The Playbook of Troy 


by SUSAN MERIWETHER 


Ideal toy books—glamorous Trojan days and 
romantic vagabond adventures of Robin Ilood 
followed by characters, properties and a stage set 


) 


2-.UU each, 





FREE — Beautifully illustrated 
catalogue of children’s books sent 
on request. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd Street 
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Music for Children 


The Time-Honored Lullaby 


Its Place in the Modern Home 


ya 








pit 


by DONZELLA Cross BOYLE 


HE mother 

sings. This 

theme has been 
the inspiration of 
painter, poet and 
musician. A mother 
singing to her babe, 
with the older chil- 
dren gathered about 
her, hstening atten- 
tively, is a picture to 
stir the emotions of 
others besides those 
gifted with the gen- 
ius to make their 
feelings live in can- 
vas, poetry and song. 

Mothers civilized 
and semi-civilized; 
mothers fair and 3s 
mothers dark; all 
have sung soothing 
melodies to their lit- 
tle ones. 

The Indian pap- 
oose, swinging from 
a bough of a tree in 
his stiff-backed cra- 
dle, gently rocked by 
the breeze, listened to a crooning lullaby 
sung by his’ bronze-skinned mother 
seated on the ground busily engaged in 
weaving cloth or grinding corn. Pagan 
and Christian mothers alike through the 
centuries have sung cooing, soothing 
melodies to their little ones. To us, 
whose ears have been trained to enjoy 
the music of a European civilization, 
many of these lullabies appear weird 
and unmusical. 

The mother of a _ generation ago 
rocked her wee one in a cradle. pedaling 
with one foot, while she busied her 
hands with mending or knitting and 
sang the rock-a-bye songs passed on 
from mother to daughter. Others with 
more leisure held their babes in their 
arms, rocked back and forth in a rock- 
ing chair, and sang the old-time melo- 
dies. In many a home today, the most 
treasured antique is the high-backed, 
low-seated rocker in which the master 
of the house was sung to sleep by a 
doting grandmother. 

Cradles have gone out of fashion, 
relegated to gather dust in forgotten 
attics, having been displaced by cribs 
and beds especially constructed to pro- 
mote the baby’s health and to induce 
peaceful slumber. All forms of rock- 
ing have almost passed from the modern 
home, and justly so, but with them went, 
unfortunately, the beautiful custom of 
singing lullabies to the baby. 

The child of a few months of 


mary 


of phonograph 
rolls. 


age 


gives evidence of pleasure upon hearing 
Ages ago, mothers discovered 


music. 
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A New Feature 


With the recognition that our children 
do not live by food and clothing alone, 
but also by music which bubbles up 
naturally from the heart of youth, we 
have decided to inaugurate this “Mu- 
sic for Children” department. 
the esthetic and inspirational value of 
music in the home will be given pri- 
importance, 
will also receive attention in reviews 
records 


to conduct this department, is an in- 
structor in the College of Music in 
Cincinnati, in charge of the course on 
music appreciation, and also that for 
music supervisors, which includes the 
study of records, rolls and books suit- 
able for children of school age. 
the author of 
Stories for Boys and Girls,” has lec- 
tured throughout the United States on 
the subject, and has an admirable un- 
derstanding of the esthetic and prac- 
tical aspects of this most elusive and 
beautiful of arts—TuHe Epirors, 


BIOS 


and 
learned through ex- 
perience what tunes 


this tendency 


would induce their 
babes to sleep, leav 
ing the mothers free 
to attend to their nu 
merous household 


While 


duties. Thus sprang 

its practical side into existence the 

; lullaby, a type of 

ad = and Pianola) cong found among 
Mrs. Thomas F. Boyle, who is 4 peoples of the 


earth. 

The authorship of 
many of the favorite 
lullabies in manylan- 
guages is unknown 


She Oftentimes, both the 
the book, “Music tyne and the words 
are traditional. 


Among these is the 
well-known “‘Rock-a- 
bye, Baby.” 

The early Ameri- 
can colonists brought 


with them the fa- 
miliar ballads of the 
British Isles. The 
ballad, a song whose stanzas tell a 
story, became the type-song of these 


people, who composed new songs in this 
stvle. Among the ballads native to the 
Appalachian Mountains is found the 
nursery favorite of several generations, 
“The Old Gray Goose,” to which thou- 
sands of children were sung to sleep. 
The tune is slow and mournful, as befits 
this pathetic ballad. The first line of 
each stanza is repeated three times, af- 
fording amusement for the children. 
All youngsters delight in repetition. 

Germany has a wealth of sleep songs, 
a number of which have been trans- 
lated into other languages. In all song 
literature, what lovelier lullabies can be 
found than “Sleep, Baby, Sleep” 
“The Sandman ?” 

Lullaby experience is the rightful 
heritage of every child. It provides his 
first and lasting music impressions 
Brahms, Schubert, Schumann and other 
great masters of music wrote lullabies. 
Among modern composers of charming 
sleep songs are Gaynor, Grant-Schaefer 
and Neidlinger. 

Modern invention has placed ample 
means for hearing these compositions 
within the reach of the simplest homes. 
In the morning, push baby’s crib near 
the phonograph, player-piano or radio, 
where he can listen to soft harmonies 
and soothing melodies while mother per- 
forms the numerous tasks involved in 
caring for an infant and keeping house 
Make the evening lullaby time a part of 
every day’s schedule. 


and 




















pe gave him life. Can 


you deny him this simple, wonder- 
ful gift of worthwhile living? 
Your boy depends on you to equip 
him to meet the tasks that come with 
manhood. Of all musical instruments 
none isso closely allied with his material, 
social and moral progress as is the piano. 


Send your boy out into the world 
with the gift of music—music played by 
himself upon the most wonderful of 
all musical instruments, the piano. Open 
wide this portal that leads to character, 
clean-living and leadership. Give him 


PIANO 
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a piano and let him learn to play it. 

Through his teens, through his col- 
lege years, through early manhood, in 
fact, throughout life, a knowledge of the 
piano will be an unfailing inspiration. 

Above all, it will help your boy to 
become the man you want him to be, 
and some day he will look back and 
thank you. 


Is There a Piano in Your Home? 


The bonds of home life, now and in the 
years to come, are all-important to your 
boy. The piano strengthens these ties 
because it is the heart-instrument of the 


























“Being a mother 1 know so well what the 
piano means to children. Every child 
Should be brought in contact with mus 
through the piano. The ability to play 
the piano 1s something that can never be 
taken away—with it gocharacter,charm 
and all those things that a mother 
wants to see most in a children.” 


Ernestine Schumann-Heink 


American home. Look about you. 
Those homes where the making of 


music is a part of each day are the homes 
that are happiest. 


Piano Study Made Easier 
Boys and girls are quick to learn to play 
the piano under the new and pleasant 
methods of study. Your boy will enjoy 
learning to play this new way. 

Write us today for literature about 
the piano and its study that will interest 
both you and your boy —or your girl 


National Piano Manufacturers Association 
247 Park Avenue New 1ork, N. ¥ 





THE BASIC 
MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENT 





‘Here, Santa, 
is BUBBLES 
cthe doll J 


-want...” 


the 
dolls with | 
the 
Golden 
Heart 





E -ERY child wants BUBBLES for 
Christmas, the doll with the golder 
heart. Santa’s workshop is swamped with 
orders for this adorable playmate. 

Bubbles is “just bubbling over with life 
and laughter.” She was modeled after a 
real baby—a baby who laughed and cooed 
all day. No little girl can be cross or 
unhappy with this doll in her arms. 

Bubbles has the sweetest laughing face 
in the world. Rosy, dimpled cheeks, beau- 
tiful big blue eyes that open wide or go 
fast asleep. She can put her little finger 
in her mouth—a rosebud mouth with tiny 
pearly teeth. And you know she loves you, 
for she will even cry for you. 


EFFanBEE po.ts 
won't wear out 

Bubbles has many pretty sisters dressed 
just like little girls from 2 to 6 years. 
Every EFFANBEE doll is really durable— 
they won’t wear out. You can play and 
play with them, wash their faces and 
hands with soap and water, and they will 
last until you grow up. 


Every EFFanBEE doll wears a golden 


heart. Look for them in your favorite depart 
ment or toy store. They range in price trom 
$1 to $25. Bubbles (19 iriches tall) costs $5; 


west of the Mississippi, $5.59. 
A golden heart necklace 
for every child 
Bubbles 





wants every child to have a 
golden heart necklace too. If you would like 
one, mail the coupon and 6c to her in care ot 
Fleischaker & Baum, Dept. F-2, 45 Greene St., 
New ork City. 

ee 








SEND 66 for this darting 
little golden heart necklace to 
Bubbles Effanbee, Dept. F-2, 
45 Greene St., New York City. 
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Out of the Mouths of Babes 


One dollar will be paid for 


published in 


T a museum Donald’s attention was 
A attracted to an alligator. An in- 
scription on the case holding the animal 
read: “Fifty years old.” Donald looked 
at it for several minutes and then said: 
“When will he be fifty-one ?” 

Mrs. C. C., Chicago, Ill. 


“Mother,” complained little Marjorie, 
“You always give Eleanor the biggest 
slice of cake.” 

“But you see, dear, she is the big- 
gest.” 

“Yes, and she always will be if you 
keep giving her the most to eat!” 

Mrs. G.I. M., Ft. Worth, Tex. 


“Ma,” said little Algy, holding up his 
bread and butter in scorn, “can’t I have 
some jam on this?” 

“What?” ejaculated his economical 
mother. “Jam on butter? No, indeed!” 

“Oh, I don’t care about it being on 
the butter,” answered Algy calmly, “‘put 
it on the other side!” 

Miss O. M., Columbus, O. 


“Well, Tommy, did you behave in 
school today ?” asked Tommy’s father of 
his young son, who had not been going 
to school very long. 

“Behave?” exclaimed Tommy in a 
tone of amazed surprise, “Of course I 


did! Why, the teacher said she never 
saw a pupil who behaved so.” 
Vrs. P. J. McC., Cambridge, Mass. 


til 





cach original child’s saying 
s department 


Three-year-old Betty felt restless and 
kept kicking her bedclothes off. Finally 
she called to her mother: 

“Muvver, come tuck me in again. 
The tucks are all out of this bed.” 

Mrs. E. C. N., Mankato, Minn. 


A New York City school teacher tells 
about a little boy whose coat was so dif- 
ficult to fasten that she went to his as- 
sistance. As she tugged at the hook, 
she asked: 

“Did your mother hook this coat for 
you?” 

“No,” was the astounding reply,” she 
bought it.” 

D. F. K., Port Chester, N. Y. 


Small Helen sat on the floor playing 
with her blocks. Presently the little girl 
exclaimed excitedly : “Mama, I know the 
difference between O and Q. O goes 
round and round. Q goes round and 
round and round and then sits up on its 
tail."—Mrs. C. M., Washington, D. C. 


Little Isabel had been able to find “C” 
on the piano keyboard every day for a 
week. But one day when Mother was 
giving her her lesson, she was much sur- 
prised to find that Isabel couldn’t put her 
finger on “C.” 

“You knew where it was yesterday,” 
said Mother. 

“Yes,” answered Isabel. 
spot on it and 
Mrs. A. M. 


“But there 
now it 1S gone , 


M., Duluth, Minn 


Was a 








HILDREN, The Magazine for 

Parents, accepts only advertise- 

ments of reliable products, ac- 
curately described. 

In passing on advertised products 
and the claims made for them, CuiL- 
DREN uses the same high standards as 
in selecting its editorial material. 

In applying these standards in con- 
nection with the advertisements, CHIL- 
DREN has the experienced advice of 
Anne Pierce, one of its associate edi- 
tors, who was formerly editor of the 
Bureau of Chemistry of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, where the 
Federal Food and Drugs Act is ad- 
ministered, then associate editor with 
Dr. H. W. Wiley, of the Bureau of 
Food, Sanitation and Health of Good 








A Statement about 


THE ADVERTISING POLICY 
OF THIS MAGAZINE 


President, The Parents’ Publishing Association, Inc. 


Housekeeping Magazine, and for eight 
years director of the New York Her- 
ald-Tribune Institute. In addition, 
special cases are referred to the ex- 
perts along various lines on the Ad- 
visory Editorial! Board. The facilities 
of the Testing Laboratories of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, are 
also available when further investiga- 
tion concerning new products is 
necessary. 

Readers are urged to co-operate with 
us in making this carefully protected 
advertising of greater benefit to all, 
by writing to us about their experi- 
ences with advertised products, wheth- 
er favorable or otherwise, and by 
reporting any new or specialized uses 
to which these products may be put. 


Georce J. Hecut 
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DOLL HOUSE 


FURNITURE 
Sold either with or without thewonderful TOOTSIETOY DOLL HOUSE 


a0O! SE os 










Every Girl’s Longed-for 


Christmas Present 



























ANA i 
Abd, H 








“Living Room SetCold, Ookor 4 New and modern home for the *‘Do// Family’’ 

aa oneal or if the Dollies have a home — zew and up-to- 
date Furniture—a wonderful Christmas Gift | | 
with which every girl can make her dolls com- 
fortable and happy. 


> 


eb Pi rt | 
| Bedroom Set—Gold, Pink, Blue. Mahog- The TOOTSIETOY DOLL HOUSE 


any or Oak. 7 pieces, $1.00 





The new “‘Model Home’’ made of strong, rigid wallboard — attractively 
Sinished in otl colors —washable— designed especially for Toorstgeroy Dott 
House Furniture, has Living Room, Dining Room, 2 Bed- $Qoo 


rooms, Kitchen and Bath—completely furnished. . . .. . 





Shipped ‘‘knocked down’”’ and also sold unfurnished at $3.00 





Dining Room Set—Gold, Oak or TOOTSIETOY FURNITURE — made of metal 


Mahogany, 8 pieces, $1.00 








Each set provides complete furniture for one room— Living Room, Dining 
Room, Bedroom, Kitchen, Bathroom. Living Room Furniture is upholstered ; 
Bathroom and Kitchen Sets are all white. Living Room, Bedroom and 
Dining Room Sets in gold or attractive colors. 


The 5 Sets, complete, $5.00 Single Sets, $1.00 








— if he cannot supply | DOWST MBG. CO., 4545 Fulton St., Chicago, III. 
you, send in this Enclosed find $__.______for items indicated—money to be returned 
Coupon if 1 am not satisfied. 
| Ct) Doll House and Furniture for6 rooms $9.00 
Youw’ll find displays of | 0 Doll House only, $3.00 
| Tootsietoy at most of | 0 Furniture only (5 sets), $5.00 

the leading Depart- 0D Single Sets at $1.00 (specify rooms) 
ment and Toy Stores I 

—ask to see it. | 
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SCHOOL CHILDREN 
When cod-liver oil is emulsified it 
is split up into mist-like particles quite 
as Nature provides butter-fat in milk. 
It is then in the form most suitable 


for the malnourished body to absorb 


its nourishing virtues. 


SCOTT'S EMULSION 


more than fifty years ago won world- 
wide recognition as cod-liver oil 
scientifically emulsified, pleasantly 
flavored and made easy to take. 


In many families Scott’s Emulsion 
is now used as a part of the daily 
intake of food of growing children 
to assure them the protection of its 
potent vitamins. 

Children take pleasantly 
flavored Scott’s Emulsion 
readily—and soon acquire a 


fondness for it. 
Scott & Bowne, Bloomfield, N, J. 
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won OF Tire Roller Skates 


a Dad's car the t you want “CHIC AGOS” 
this Ct , sause they go f ster on their ball- 
bearings a: i. at cul her tires; the tires glide over 
cracks, a nok ‘sh ycks, prevent slipping, stop with 


four-wheel brakes, and outwear 
l wheel made FREE BOOK 
“How To Roller Skate” 
Tells how to start and stop 


correctly, go faster and 
pre! ay else about roller 


se eT it 


any ste 
Teli him all good deale rs sell 
“Chicagos” or they are sent di- 
rect for $4.00 and de: ers mathe 


CIRCAGO ROLLER — co. 


ka Also suggestions 
W. blished over t or x and ‘‘hiking.’’ 
W. Lake Street "Chicame, ill. Suse write for it, 











parents who are untrained in psychology 
and ignorant of the nature of the learn- 
ing process are unable to diagnose indi- 
vidual cases. ‘Their well-meant efforts 
sometimes result in starting in the 
child’s mind a confusion hard to over- 
come. Oiten it takes expert knowledge 
and skill to unravel the difficulty. Dr. 
Woolley found one case of a child who 
could not be taught to read by any or- 
dinary method and yet was proved to 
be of normal mentality. The usual sight 


and sound methods having utterly 
failed, she bethought herself of the 
touch method—the Braille system— 


used in teaching the blind. Surprisingly 
enough, the child at once responded to 
this method, and eventually learned to 
read as well as any one. It is a difh- 
cult and delicate matter to adjust our 
teaching to the workings of little minds. 
Parents can sometimes profitably teach 
children to read before the school age, 
but this should never be urged if the 
child shows the least disinclination. 
Concentration is an excellent thing to 
develop, but can be best secured by giv- 
ing children a quiet place to study, by 
arranging regular study hours for those 
who have home work, and by refrain- 
ing from interrupting them. 

The two main ways, then, in which 
the home can help the school to train 
children in its traditional task of giving 
command of fundamental skills and pro- 
cesses are by understanding and work- 
ing in line with school methods, and by 
providing opportunities for the use of 
the powers developed. 


The deveted schoolmaster respectfully 
urges the sublimated parent to help the 
school train children in the fundam ntal 


processes by truthfully answering “ Yes’ 
to all the following questions: 
1. Have I visited the school my chil- 


dren attend and conferred with their 
teachers and principal ? 

2. Am I keeping myself informed of 
their progress ? 


3. Do I know what lines of work 


If Parents Only Knew 


(Continued from page 13) 



















terest each of them most? 

Can I help them at weak points ? 

Are they getting practice in reading 

aloud? In writing letters? In mak- 

ing change or in keeping accounts or 
checking grocer’s slips? 

6. Are they improving in ability to 

speak readily and correctly? 

Have I used any opportunity I have 

had to get mental tests for them? 

Have | been informed of the results 

of any mental tests given at school? 

Do I know whether each child is 

considered by his teachers as su 

perior, average, or inferior in intel- 
ligence ? 

8. Am I making an effort to develop 
in each child clear thinking, ac- 
curate memory, lively imagination, 
good judgment, power of 
tration ? 

9. Am I keeping up with the new books 

on child psychology, so that I can 


ub 


NI 


concen- 


appreciate more and more intelli- 
gently the working of the child 
mind ? 

The devoted schoolmaster respectfully 


urges associations of parents and teach- 
ers to help the school perform more effi- 
ciently its traditional task of training 
children in the fundamental processes 
by engaging in some of the following 
activities: 

1. Talks by administrative off 
cers and various 
school departments to explain the 
school program. 

2. Demonstration lessons illustrating 
the work of various grades along 
the various lines. 

3. Case studies of problem children. 

4. Evening courses for parents in child 
psychology. 


school 
supervisors of 


5. Campaigning for funds for night 
schools, continuation classes, better 
schools, higher salaries, everything 


to raise educational standards. 

6. Spreading of information as to the 
purpose and value of mental testing 
and mental clinics. 


COMING SOON! 


These features are scheduled for an early appearance in 


CHILDREN, The Magazine 


Obedience 
This article is the basis for a Group 
Study Program 
by Dr. Lois HAypEN MEEK 


Talent and Genius in Children 
An interesting distinction between these 
two elusive qualities 
by Mary Austin 


Divorce and the Child 
Which gives several expert opinions on 
this important question 
by Nixa Purpy 


Coal Fire in the Nursery 
A Poem 
by Louis UNTERMEYER 


for Parents 


Parents, Neglect Your Children 
A humorist protests on behalf of the boys 
and girls who can’t get away from 
the old folks 
by THomas Masson 


What to Do Until the Doctor 


Comes 
Practical suggestions for worried mothers 
by KENNETH BLANCHARD, M.D. 


+ rT 9 
One Sure Way to Your Boy’s 
Heart 
Interesting yourself in your children’s 
hobbies 
by EvizasetH McFappen 
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ERE is a Pull-atong Street Car 
that will delight any little tot. 1334 
in. long, brightly colored metal. A big 
bell inside rings loudly as the car is 
pulled along. Price $1.00 at the toy store. 
“DITCH ’EM” is fun for all the 
children: indoors or outdoors, rain 
or shine, This harmless game of 
pitching horseshoes consists of 
four moulded rubber horseshoes, 
5% in, size, reinforced inside 
with steel wire so they cannot 
break, and two green-enameled 
alates with nickel-plated pegs. 
Just set them up anywhere and 
the fun begins! All complete for 
$1.00. Be sure to ask for “PITCH 
5 "EM,” and look for the box with 
the cover like the picture. 
“GYM” Horseshoes are larger 
and heavier, 6% in. size; for older 
children, They cost $2.90 complete. 
















































































































HIS dandy Laundry Set has 

all the modern improvements; 
enameled metal wash tub, glass- 
surface wash board, clothes reel, 
bag of clothes pins, clothes bas- 
ket, and a A ren Rw wringer 
real rubber rollers. All 
complete for $2.50. 








with 


Playtime Companions 


for All Children! 


N “Sandy Andy” Toys and Games are play- 

things for children of every age; and every 
one is a true bringer of holiday happiness, a 
source of long-time pleasure. Only a few from 
our large assortment can be shown here, but you 
can see them all in the nearest toy store. Just 
now, during the Christmas season, many stores 
are conducting Holiday demonstrations of 
“Sandy Andy” Toys and Games, and have ar- 
ranged special displays for the children’s enter- 
tainment. Let the Children visit the “Sandy 
Andy” display when they go shopping. The 
trade mark name—“Sandy Andy”—on each box 
is your guide to the genuine and your guarantee 
of satisfaction. 

We will be glad to send any of the toys or 
games shown here, prepaid upon receipt of price, 
if they are not obtainable in your locality. Out- 
side the United States, please add twenty-five 
percent to these prices. 

Write for free copy of the “Sandy Andy” 
Toy News; a miniature newspaper for children, 
full of the latest news about toys. 


WOLVERINE SUPPLY & MPG. CO. 
1234 Western Avenue, N. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 




















T the left is the famous “OVER 











“> ww | p44. a a and UNDER,” the fast-ac- 
} a | \ ee tion, mechanical toy which de- 
| { iu lights every boy The little car 
\ . 1 | | il races “over and under’ many 
ee —- — — times with one winding. Toy is 
a “ ‘ 25 in, long, made of decorated 
metal. Has strong spring motor, 
Ss = Price $1.00, at the toy store. 
Laas 7. << -— 
x : T the right is the “Sandy Andy” 
. => Sand Crane, an automatic sand 


toy which dumps sand from the 
hopper with a swinging arm move 
ment. 13% in. high; made of 
colored metal. Comes in a box 
which can be opened flat to form 
a tray. Can a sand and a sand 
scoop included. Price $1.25. 
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OM and Jerry are having lots 
of fun playing The MOTOR 
RACE; an interesting, exciting 
and lively automobile race over a 
real speedway. The board is 16 
in, square, made of beautifully 
colored, unbreakable and sanitary 
metal, with checker board on re 
verse side. Four automobiles and 
a set of checkers are included 
Price $1.00 complete. 


























































































WOULD YOU . 

HESITATEP 
To invest one dollar and a 
half in a year of happiness 
for your children? 





\ wonderful step has been taken 
in your behalf. For years par- 
ents have felt that children’s 
magazines of high quality were 
far too expensive, but because 
they had no choice, they have 
paid the price. They knew the 
value that these mediums of en- 
tertainment and instruction 
brought and paid dearly to pos- 
sess them. 

At last there is a choice! The 
Children’s Own Buppy-Book, 
a monthly visitor to little tots 
from four to ten, has found its 
place. A friend indeed it is, to 
parents and children alike! 


The greatest and rarest satisfac- 
tion to be found in giving Xmas 
presents to small children is 
that of feeling that you have, 
out of the many toys, books and 
other gifts, chosen one that is 
durable and not momentary in 
the pleasure that it brings. 
Buppy-Book is such a gift, 
printed on the strongest paper 
and containing material in keep- 
ing with childhood’s simplicity. 





This coupon will help you with your 
Xmas shopping if mailed without 
delay. 
Buppy-Book Company, 
03 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 





Kindly enter subscription for 


sending sample copy and gift card to 
me at once. If I do not like the 
sample, I reserve the right to can- 
cel my subscription. Otherwise send 
bill for $1.50 for one year, or $2.50 
for two years, on January first. 


(Signed ) 
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Training the Appetite 


Sweets for Children 


by 
HAZEL K. 
STIEBELING 


Department of Food 
Chemistry, Columbia 
University 


PF 


Little Jack Horner sat 
in a corner 

Eating his 
pie. 

He put in his thumb and 
pulled out a plum 

And said, “What a good 
boy am I!” 


Christmas 


ANY other children have come 

to expect that during the holiday 

season the Sugar Plum Tree in 
Shut-Eye Town shall become fact. 
How is mother to keep faith with this 
tradition and yet guide her child in the 
formation of habits of temperance ? 

Whenever there is more excitement 
than usual in the air it becomes the 
more urgent that food for children be 
kept simple and the meals regular. Eat- 
ing between meals is never good, and 
when the “in-between nibbles” are of 
candy they not only spoil the appetite 
for the next meal and displace more 
valuable foods, but they may cause seri- 
ous digestive upsets. Concentrated 
sweets coming into contact with the 
lining of the stomach irritate it, just 
as too much candy “puckers” the lining 
of the mouth, and fermentation may 
follow if the digestive processes are de- 
layed. If there is to be candy for chil- 
dren of any age the time for it is at 
the end of a meal. Then the stomach 
is well padded with food so that irri- 
tation is avoided. Pure hard candies 
are best, for the rich soft varieties 
tempt one to overeat. Popcorn balls 
at the end of a meal are suitable, for the 
popcorn so dilutes the sugar that even 
with a generous serving the actual 
amount of sugar eaten is comparatively 
small. Pure cane molasses and maple 
syrup can be substituted for cane sugar 
to advantage, for they carry important 
minerals. Candies made with these are 
not only better for children but are 
usually great favorites as well. 
Popcorn Crisp 
6 cups popcorn 4 tbsp. vinegar 
1% cup molasses 14 tbsp. butter 
1 cup brown sugar YZ teaspoon salt 
Cook molasses, sugar and vinegar to- 





Photograph by 
Geve Hambidae 


gether, stirring just enough to prevent 
burning. Boil the mixture until the 
small sample tested in cold water is 
brittle (275° F.). Stir in the butter 
and pour the hot candy over the pop- 
corn, stirring the mixture just until the 
grains are coated. Mold in a greased 
shallow pan and cut into strips. 

Fresh and dried fruits are also loved 
by children. Boxes of dried fruits or 
baskets of fresh make appropriate gifts 
to families, for then every member may 
share in the pleasure with impunity. 
Children would enjoy helping prepare 
such boxes as gifts for others. The 
dried fruits should be carefully washed, 
dried in a warm oven and allowed to 
cool before being packed. Candied 
cherries and pineapple, dried prunes, 
figs, apricots, dates and raisins might 


all be included. For variety some of 
them might be stuffed with nuts or 


fondant and others might be made into 
fruit paste cubes. These are made by 
putting the fruits through a food chop- 
per, molding the paste, and dusting the 
cubes with confectioners’ sugar. Equal 
weights of apricots and prunes, or of 
figs, raisins, dates and nuts make deli- 
cious fruit paste combinations. 


Fruit and Nut Brownies 


Another suggestion which children 
like to carry out is to put these fruits 
together with toothpicks to form queer 
figures. With a fat fig for a body, an 
almond-stuffed prune for a head, a 
cherry for a cap and seeded dates for 
arms and legs, a funny brownie could 
be made, even by little tots. Children 
love to work out new combinations and 
can make gifts which bring pleasure to 
either small or grown-up friends. 

(Continued on page 42) 
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here’s the Sunny ~Mamma! 


No trouble to fad the bunn when New Style H-O is in 
y ; . 


the dish. Buddy has him uncovered before he knows it. For 
children, even though they dislike ordinary oatmeal, eat H-O 


eagerl y---it’s so different and so much better tasting. 


H-O 1S brown and firm ~a—~ never stick y or pasty---and has an 





unusual enticing flavor given by our pan-toasting process. 


You can never really appreciate how different and how much 


better H-O is until you ve tried it. May we send you a 


sample ? A card to the Hecker -- H-O Company, Inc.. 
Buffalo, New York, will bring it promptly. 
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This Little Christmas 
Soldier Stands Guard 
All Year Round! 


\W atching your children’s 
weight every morning, 
Detecto, the preferred 
bathroom scale, helps sim- 
plify the home “feeding” 
problem. Your own health, 
will profit by this 
white-jacketed guardsman. 
Sturdy, beautiful, port- 
able Guaranteed for five 
vears and certified by the 
New York State Bureau 
of Weights and Me: asures. 
\t most hardware a 
de partment stores, 

direct. 
$10.85 





or 
order Three 
models, up. 


In white, blue, green 
and orchard 


ETECT() 


WATCHES YOUR WEIGHT 








D 


The Jacobs Bros. Co., Inc. 


Scale Makers Since 1900 
Dept. 9, 218 Greenwich St., New York 


Also Detecto-Lette, 
the springless, ‘‘no- 
loose - weights’ 

Saby Scale, which 
registers each and 
every %& ounce 
to 36 pounds. $13.50 
And Detecto-Lette, 
Jr.. up to 24 Ilbs., 
$9.95. 


Send for 
lets on 
Health. 





FREE Book- 
Weight and 











Children love 


their delicious flavor 
give them 
this 
treat 












FREE! 





The crisp goodness of healthful Wheatsworth 
Whole Wheat Crackers—widely recommended 
by child specialists—will delight your three 
tive ul ten-vear-old Spread with jam, 
cheese iell peanut utter—e > itt milk 
peanu itter——eaten with milk 
—or straight trom the box. 
\nd your child can have them free. Just 
mail the coupon below today for a package of 


elicious crackers. 
SAMPLE OFFER 
WHE ATSWORTH, INC., 
Av | 


eleven of these 





1 D, Dept. L, New York City. 
Send me a ~ size individual package of 

Wheat th Wh wi leat Crackers I enclose 
ent n stamps to pay tor postage 

\ 

y ame 

MGGPOES csaciice 

RD cama pacseteussssedsevinn Stat 





as to the caloric 


Training the Appetite 
(Continued from page 40) 

And what child, boy or girl, does not 
love to make gingerbread men? Get 
out your favorite cooky recipe, pre- 
pare some dough and help the kiddies 


cut out fancy shapes, which they can 
decorate with raisins or currants, strips 
of citron or cherry and with nuts of 
any kind. Much of the fun is in get- 
ting ready for the holiday festivities 
Let the children have a hand in it! 


Finally, to replace the rich plum pud- 
ding or mince pie of Christmas or New 
Year dinners, serve the children with a 
revised version of some of their simple 
desserts. Here is a suggestion: 

Neapolitan Pudding 

Prepare in turn three of your chil- 
dren’s favorite puddings—perhaps choc- 
olate blanc mange, lemon snow and 
raspberry gelatine jelly. Fill a tin mold 
to the depth of one inch with the choco- 
late blanc mange. When it is firm, add 
an inch layer of lemon pudding; when 
that has set, add an inch layer of rasp- 
berry gelatine jelly. When all are 
thoroughly chilled and the pudding is 
firm, just before serving turn the pud- 
ding from the mold, cut it in slices and 
serve. This festive dessert may be 
glorified by the addition of a spoonful 
of whipped cream. The children will 
be especially pleased if the whipped 
cream is sprinkled with colored candy 
dust made by crushing a few pieces of 
hard candy with the rolling pin. 

We want the holiday season to be a 
joyous time in the lives of children. 
Perfect health must be safeguarded to 
keep it so. 





Eating for Teeth 
(Continued from page 21) 
dental hygienist of 
State Public Health 


authority than the 
the Massachusetts 
Department : 


2- 3 years...when the baby set is 

complete 

5- 7 years...6-year molars 

9 years...bicuspids 
12 years...12-year molars 

The third tenet of importance No 
letting down of the bars on diet re- 
quirements. 

To the minimum dietary for tooth 
and bone-building already given, alike 
for prospective mother and child over 
two, may be added potatoes, eggs three 
or four times a week, meat or fish two 


or three times week 
nple desserts. 


lv, butter and many 
But that total list rep- 

bed rock—limestone! It may 
be varied in kind and style of cookery, 
but it should not be reduced in kind and 
mount. 

It is not possible, of course, in a 
short commentary to give any real and 
detailed information as to the variety to 
be attained in daily menus of the right 
sort of pre-school and school children, 
value of these 
and the number of calories needed per 
day by boys and girls of different ages 
All that can be done is to suggest the 
great need for study by mothers of this 


resents 


for yds 


particular question of how to build 
strong teeth and sound bodies at the 
same time. 











colorful, 


The 
of 

possessions, 
as it will be 






chinese red, jade green, deltt 

blue and black. 
> 

FREE! 

With each Cin- 

C — derella stool is a 

All About handsome, well 

bound, little story 



















nursery with these 
mountain-made 


Brighten the 
beautiful, 







articles! 

Cinderella stool will be one 
the kiddie’s most treasured 
and will be as useful 
treasured. Old pine, 
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complete 
and 
address or from the better shops. 


THE TREASURE CHEST 


7 
a) eS 


Cinderella book—*‘All About 
inderella.”’ This 

will be a_ most 

welce an for 

the kiddi with 














his lit tle stooL 
Stool is 9%” x 7%" high. Each, 
with hand hooked cover 
book—$4.80 prepaid to any 


Write for 1928 catalog 


Asheville, North Carolina 
Originators of 
Aunt Nancy HaAnp 
Hooxkep Rucs 





209 West 45th St., 


YOUNG PEOPLE'S 


T 


Friday 


Orchestra $5 


Mr. Alerander M. Bing Mrs. Alerander Kohut 
Vrs. Alerander M. Bing Baroness Katherine E. | 
Dr. A. A. Brill Von Klenner 
Vr. Haryot Holt Dey Pres. Natl. Opera Club 
Pres. Wom. Press Club Mrs. Mary Shaw 
Dr. John Lovejoy Elliott Pres. Gamut Club 
Ethical Culture School Prof. Wm. R. Shepard 
Urs. Simon Frankel History, Columbia Univ 
Urs. 1. Reman Fridenberg Mrs. William R. Shepard 
Wr Howard S. Gans Dr. W. Sackville Stoner | 
Pres. Child Study Ass M other Stoner | 
Mrs. A. M. H. Henniger Mr. Lionel Sutro 
Founder, Children’s Ed- Mrs. Lionel Sutro | 
uc catic ane ul Theatre Miss Lillian Wald | 
Mr ed Kauffman Henry Street en 


uesday 
Tuesday 


(tax 1 


On sale at 10 East 43rd St., 


Man 


CONCERT HOUR 


HREE RecITALS IN CosTUME 




















Dorothy Gordon 
BIJOU THEATRE 


New York, N. Y. 


November 25, 1927, at 3 o'clock 
December 27. 1927. at 3 o'clock 
April 3, 1928, at 3 o'clock 


afternoon, 
afternoon 
afternoon 


Subscription Tickets 


50, Dress Circle $3.30: pomee $50.00 
ncluded Sing tle Tickets—S$1.10, $1.65, 
$2.20, $2.75 (tax included) 


Room 505 
agement, Richard Copley, 10 East 43rd St, 


PATRONS 
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Horns: and Trumpets 


Photograph of full color painting reproduced 
Master Scroll C, illustrating the forms of the trum 
fet used through the ages, from the primitive : 
shell trumpet to the modern bugle 
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Have methods in 
musical education lagged behind? 


Is it possible to develop in 
children a real “interest” in 
music as distinct from the abil- 
ity to play some instrument? 


wit your child grow up to be one 
of the army of those who “don’t 
like music?” More and more, educators 
are coming to realize the deep relation- 
ship between a genuine interest in music 
and the whole mental development of a 
child. 


Yet how to stimulate and foster this 
interest in your romping child! Lessons 
on the piano or some other instrument 
often defeat their own purpose. How 
many of us still hold embittered memories 
of the drudgery of “practicing” in child- 
hood. ; 


Now creative music 


Mrs. Satis N. Coleman, at the Lincoln 
School of Teachers College, New York, 
in her experience as a teacher, years ago 
became convinced that modern music and 
such instruments as the piano and violin 
represent developments too complicated 
to serve the little child as ideal mediums 
for his first musical training. Primitive 
instruments capable of sounding only a 
few notes, tunes developed from a simple 
scale and played by ear from memory— 
from such beginnings music grew, and to 
such beginnings Mrs, Coleman returns. 





Through the making of drums, reed flutes, 
simple marimbas, etc., and the playing of 
simple tunes on them, she develops a 
genuine interest in music. 


Music through the new Chautauqua 
Desk 


Through the new Chautauqua Desk, Mrs. 
Coleman is making! her “creative music” 
available to thousands of homes through- 


out the country. This is the desk de- 
signed to help children in creative play through 
unfolding before them a series of master scrolls 
which familiarize the child mind with the inter- 
esting facts and elementary principles of sci- 
ence, art, music and through DOING and THINK- 
ING and MAKING. 


Over 1,000 original drawings 
and paintings 


Book Number III, “Creative Music in the Home,”’ 
together with Master Scroll C, designed for use 
with the Chautauqua Desk, are now ready for dis- 
tribution. Together they represent a great step 
forward in musical education. Never before to 
our knowledge have musician, artist, artisan, 
historian and educational authority combined to 
forge a key to unlock children’s interests in 
music. The book, comprising 400 pages, together 
with reproductions of over 
a thousand original draw- 
ings and paintings, is a unit 
in itself. “Creative Music 
in the Home” is of appeal- 
ing universal interest, and 
any parent or teacher will 
find it invaluable to use 
with children of all ages. 


This is the 
Chautauqua 
Desk » illu s 
trating im 
terchange- 
able master 
scrolls at 
top 
Pre-publication prices on 
the book obtain until Christ- 


mas. If you waste no time 
and send in your order 
now, you can purchase 


“Creative Music in the 
Home” alone, or with Mas- 
ter Scroll C, at a substan- 
tial saving. 
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For Christmas | 


The new Chautauqua 
Desk will be demon- 


strated in the toy | 
| section of a few of 


the leading depart- 
ment stores of the 
country during the 
Christmas season. If 
neither the demon- 
stration or one of 
our special represen- 


| tatives is accessible, 


write us for particu- 
lars. Orders for 
Christmas by wire 
anywhere in the 
United States or 
Canada will receive 
prompt attention. 











LEWIS E. MYERS 
and COMPANY 
VALPARAISO, IND., U. S. A. 


Toronto, Canada 


250 Park Avenue 





Lewis E. Myers & Company has vacancies on 
its staff for a limited number of intelligent 
men and women to act as sales representatives. 
Those with teaching experience will find this 
a delightful and remunerative work for either 
full or part time. 
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Please send free literature about the new | 

| Chautauqua Desk. i 
| SE chewesesnawcssexs 1 
Street and No.... 
City State I 











ANGRU-4PRINGSHU 


aroo Springshoes) 


~\ 
The Preferred Present 





For Children 4 to 12 Years Old 





Christmas morning and there are three pairs of Kangru-Springshus under the 
tree ....see the youngsters “‘go for them”’... . they “‘just can’t wait” until they 
get them on .... because every active boy or girl “‘just loves”’ to run, jump, dance 
and ‘‘do stunts” with Kangru-Springshus. 


Kangru-Springshu affords lots of fun with health-giving exercise. 


ommend them for muscle development. 


a heavy rubber sole prevents slipping and eliminates noise. 


Doctors rec- 
Kangru-Springshuing is perfectly safe, 
Even the little tots 


learn the ‘‘knack’’ of using them in a few minutes and prefer them to bouncing on 


the bed. 


They add zest to outdoor games .... it’s fun to go to school or to run errands on 


Kangru-Springshus . 
roller skates. 


$3.00 per pair—add 50c per pair west of Roclcie 





...they can be used anywhere and are “‘more fun’’ than 
Get the size suitable for the child’s weight. 


Most Toy Stores have Kangru-Springshus 
If you don’t find them MAIL THE COUPON 


[ Lirrierietp MEG. CO. 
701.N. Halsted St., Chicago, Illinois 


-. P.O. Money Order 
| Enclosed is Express Money Order 
Please send. . ... pairs Kangru-Springshus with 
the understanding that this money will be re- 
| funded if not satisfactory. 


DP nan aapeagtesnaig scape sya ON Mote 
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DNDONRNIO SSIS SS? 


KREME SKIN 
hi Beauty -Work, 
'» GLOVES 


keep hands soft and 
white in spite of 
housework and 
gardening! 


ME 


You never saw 

gloves like these be- 

fore! Made of finest 

lambskin, so soft and flexible 

you don't realize you have gloves 

on — but they're durable, washable, leather, 

Specially tanned to retain the skin-food 

emollient used in beauty creams. This con- 

stantly massages and smoothes the skin while 

you're doing housework, gardening, driving 

the car, or playing golf or tennis. They protect 

the hands, too, from chapping, grime, cuts 

and scratches. Process patented. Ask for 

KREME-SKIN GLOVES at beauty counters 

of leading department stores or send us only 
$1.00 per pair, postpaid, Use this coupon. 


NDOBASI COLYSS SSS? 


» National Glove Co., 

2 E. Main St., Columbus, O. 
Please send me pairs of Kreme-Skin 
Beauty Work Glovesat $1 a pair. I enclose $ 
Name 
Address 
City 
Send Dealer's Name 


SSLSLILSI9 GNDRADANS 








State 





| 


| 


Thermo- 
meter 


Saves little bodies 
from being immersed 
in too hot or too cold 
baths Water which 
‘feels ’’ correct to 
your hand or elbow, 
may be entirely wrong 
for your baby 

Taylor Baby 
Thermometer is an 
attractive practical 
accessory for the lay- 
ette Baby Blue or 
Baby Pink finish that 
will stand the wear 
baby will give it, 
lens front, easy read- 
ing tube, sunk in 
oval wood back for 
protection. Whole 
thermometer floats in 
water, making fas- 
cinating plaything for 
youngster 


Bath 


Taylor Baby Bath Thermometers are for sale in most 


stores catering to baby’s needs 
albe, send $1.00 
coupon below, 
safe delivery guaranteed, 


Saylor /nstrument Companies 


ROCHESTER. N. Y., U. S. A. 
Canadian Plant: 
TYCOS BUILDING, TORONTO 
Manufacturing Distributors in Great Britain: 
ORT & MASON, LTD., LONDON 


If no dealer is avail 


(plus 5e postage) direct to us 








Gylor’ BABY BATH 





with 
and thermometer will be shipped at once, 





Tiykr instrament Companies Dept. C, Rochester, N. Y. 
Please send me . Taylor Baby Bath Ther- 

mometers in © Baby Blue © Baby Pink finish 

Enclosed is $1.00 (plus 5c postage) for each one 

ordered 

Name 

Address 

City 





Just After Christmas 
(Continued from page 19) 


Ann Elizabeth gave a skip, “Well, I 
do; but it is such happiness, Miss Bell, 
and arithmetic is just two and two 
makes four, you know. I always bring 
Mother the proper change when she 
sends me to the store.” 

Yes, she was supremely happy. The 
whole autumn world seemed to be shin- 
ing in a golden haze. But sometimes. 
unaccountably, there were days, or at 
least hours in them, that seemed—well 
sad, she guessed it was. She did not 
know just how to describe the feeling 
which was in her heart, nor did she 
speak of it to anyone. At school they 
learned Longfellow’s poem, and when 
she came to the line, “Some days must 
be dark and dreary,” she thought to 
herself that it was such days he must 
inean. She wondered if Mother had 
them, too, because often she seemed 
so silent, and yet Ann Elizabeth knew 
she was as happy about the baby as 
herself. Once she even said to Mother: 

“What did he mean, ‘Into each life 
some rain must fall?’ ” 

“Everybody has to have some trou 
ble in his life, Ann Elizabeth.” 

“Have you trouble, Mother ?” 

Mother hesitated. “Well, all grown- 
ups do, dear. But children don’t. Chil- 
dren should have only happiness.” 

Ann Elizabeth, though she said no 
more, was not sure. Yet she had the 
sense to know that trouble was a tan 
gible thing, and she could not tell what 
it was that made her feel, sometimes, 
when was out playing, that the 
laughter in which she was partaking 
was outside her, while down in her 
heart she was sad. 


she 


NE rainy day, instead of going out 

or having Nora in, she decided to 
spend the afternoon with Grandmother. 
Grandmother was teaching her to knit, 
and she was making a cover for the 
baby. She sat on a stool at her grand- 
mother’s feet,and Grandmother watched 
her work carefully, because they both 
wanted the cover to be perfect. It was 
soft pink wool. Everybody else was 
making blue things, for they hoped the 
baby would be a boy, but Ann Eliza- 
beth, in her heart, preferred a sister, 
so she had chosen pink. It was ex- 
tremely cozy sitting there with Grand- 
mother. Grandmother’s furniture was 
very old. Her bed was a large double 
one, of deep red mahogany, and the 
beautiful spread on it was whiter than 
falling snow. That bed was always 
made up, even in the early morning. 
When Ann Elizabeth went in to say 
good morning, she noticed the bed was 
made, and the room in perfect order. 
The bureau was old-fashioned, too, with 
little drawers on top, in between which 
was a small mirror that swung back 
and forth. On the bureau were the two 
most exquisite glass bottles Ann Eliza- 
beth had ever seen. Their color was 
pale blue, almost the blue of her tur- 
quoise ring, only transparent, and they 
had little gold, real gold, stoppers. To 
pick up and hold one of these bottles 
had been a coveted privilege since she 
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was five, and old enough to be trusted 

“Some day you shall have them,” 
Grandmother had promised. Ann Eliza 
beth wondered when, and decided per- 
haps when she was married. 


HERE was also a tall chest of 
drawers in the room, very dark, 
with shining glass knobs. On top of it 
were pictures of herself as a baby, and 
of Mother as a little girl, and as a bride. 
Only one picture hung on the wall. That 
was a large oil painting of Grandfather. 
He wore an old-fashioned black suit, and 
his long beard almost hid his white shirt 
front. His eyebrows were bushy and 
fearsome, but his eyes, which looked 
small under them, were kind. Ann 
Elizabeth never got tired of looking at 
that portrait. Whenever she was in 
the room, her eyes dwelt upon it, try- 
ing to conjure up the living person it 
represented. He was so very different 
irom anyone she had ever known, and 
vet, she knew he had been a real per- 
son, with whom Grandmother had lived, 
and whom Mother had loved and called 
Daddy, and taken walks with, just as 
she did with her own jolly Daddy. She 
knew all this, but it was difficult to 
imagine. She even laughed at the idea 
of Mother, in the full dress of the pic- 
ture on the chest, walking along beside 
this great giant of a bearded man. Cer- 
tainly she must have felt very safe. 

“Did Grandfather die long ago?” she 
asked suddenly, looking up from count- 
ing stitches. 

“Very long ago, dear,” answered 
Grandmother. 

“Were you sorry, Grandmother ?” 

Grandmother’s old eyes filled with 
tears as she looked down at Ann Eliza- 
beth, sitting at her knee. What a 
world there was between the two, who 
so loved to be together, Grandmother, 
whom life had wrung out, and Ann 
Elizabeth, who was all freshly starched 
to meet it! 

“It never was the same after.” 

Ann Elizabeth sat thinking a while. 
It must be lonely without somebody you 
loved and were used to. She supposed 
that was what made Grandmother sad, 
and that was why she loved to talk 
about him. There was a question in her 
mind which she hesitated to utter. She 
knitted silently for a whole row, then 
she gently put her hand on her grand- 
mother’s wrinkled one. 

“Grandmother, do you think maybe 
vou'll see him—when—” the words 
would not come. Grandmother covered 
Ann Elizabeth’s hand with her free one. 

“That is what I am waiting for.” 

Ann Elizabeth felt frightened and 
embarrassed. She jumped up in her 
quick fashion, and picked up the ball 
of wool which had fallen to the floor. 

“Well, anyway, Grandmother,” she 
said, her voice rising, “You'll see the 
baby! And that'll make you happy, 
won't it?” 


T last Christmas was really in the 
air. Ann Elizabeth saw ever so 
many unmistakable signs of its ap- 
proach. Christmas trees appeared in 
store windows and red flannel Santa 
(Continued on next page) 
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From Bassinet 


to High School— 


she will be smart 
in lustrous BABETTE 





Baby’s 
Winter Capof 
BABETTE 


50¢ 


A beautiful, double lined, 
band finished, silk cap, 
exactly as illustrated, 
which we offer at this ri- 
diculously low price so that 
you may see Babette for 
yourself. This is a finer 
sample than we have ever 
offered, and is so costly that 
we must ask you not to 
order more than one. 
Orders received before De- 
cember 14th, willbeshipped 
before December 20th. Send 
the coupon with SOc in coin, 
check or money order. 


HE Infant, Juvenile, or High School 

Miss, may have appropriate garments of 
Babette. For, this beautiful silk is used by 
manufacturers of a// types of juvenile apparel, 
and is a/ways an economy. 


In play clothes that should be beautiful—in 
— hocks that must be durable—you will 
nd that no fabric can compare with Babette. 


Uncles and aunts who give 4 
Christmas gifts, will be inter- BAB ETTE ‘ 
ested in the many dainty gar- A a tol 
ments that bear the Babette oItK 


label. You'll find them in all WASHABLE © 
the leading shops. 


CAPITOL SILK CORPORATION 


















































Capitol Silk Corporation, 
171 Madison Ave., New York City. 


I inclose 50¢ for which send me a baby cap 
of Babette, as illustrated. 





Size: 3 months Color: Pink 
6 months Blue 
1 year White 
Name 
Street ™ - 
Cit) State — 


I buy most of my baby’s things at 
name of dealer requested 





& dealer's address __ ome f 
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TOW a complete Zip-On Suit, Sport 
Blouse and Leggings with the 
original Hookless Fastener that never 
breaks, jams nor rusts! 
warm and smart- 
ly tailored with the neat, quick fas- 
teners down each lee and at the trim 
waistline. 

And the Zip-On Sport Blouse of 
Suede Like, in colors to match the Leg- 
gings. A deep opening makes it easy 
to get into and one quick upward zip 
shuts out the wind and cold. 


Zip-On Leggings 











One mother writes enthusiastically: 








“The youngsters came in after a long 
afternoon in the snow—red-cheeked and 
glowing with life. I hastened to take off 
their Zip-Ons, to give them a hot bath so 
there’d be no danger of colds. 












































“But I found their stockings quite dry 
and their little bodies as warm as when they 
had gone out to play e 



































.. Lhere’s such a 
comfort in knowing they are protected 
against the damp and cold!” 


























Zip-On Suits smartly tailored of Water- 
side Suede Like come in French Blu 
Poppy Red, Emerald, Camel's Hair, Rein- 
deer, African, Navv, Grey, Copenhagen, 
and Terra Cotta. from 1 to 14 
vears Vhe blouses and leggings may be 
purchased separately, if you prefer. 
































Sizes are 























Zip-On Leggings come also in Moleskin, 




















Hours in the snow - - ye¢ 
warm and dry and happy 
in Z\p-Ons 






















Corduroy and Cloth 


in White, 


Camel’s Hair, Navy, Brown, and Grey. 


Je rsey 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write 


us the size and color you desire—Zip-On 
Suits, Leggings or Sport Blouses—and we 
will see that you are supplied. Sole Agents, 
Howlett & Hockmeyer Co., Inx Fifth 


Avenue, Corner 26th St., New York. 


WI 
HOOKLESS 








This label 1 e 


1 every genuine Zip-On garmeni-— 
insist on seeing it, ZideOns are guaranteed, 


LbhP-ON 


LEGGINGS AND SPORT 


BLOUSES 
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didn’t feel like sledding, 


Just After Christmas 
(Continued from page 45) 


Clauses rang their bells for pennies for 


the poor on street corners. Her little 


fur-collared coat was buttoned snugly 
when she went out to play, and her 
cheeks grew red and tingly with the 


cold. At school she was making pres 
ents for Daddy and Mother. Every day 
hopped and skipped on the way 
home because she simply could not walk 
sedately. She hummed Christmas carol 
in her high treble, though she could not 
keep a tune any more than a goldfish, so 
foolish Daddy said. 

On the first day that snow fell, she 
rushed in from school, 
something must be going to happen. 
She was greeted at the door by het 
Aunt Lucy, who told her to stay out 
and play. As the door stood open she 
caught a glimpse of Mother coming 
down the stairs, that she was 
crying. Ann was greatly 
puzzled. 

She went over to Nora’s house, and 
they wert out to try Nora’s sled, but 
there wasn’t enough snow, and she 


she 


feeling as 11 


and saw 
Elizabeth 


anyway. 






T began to get dark, but nobody called 


her, so she finally went home. 
Aunt Lucy was still there and Ann 
Elizabeth could see that she had been 
crying, too. She told Ann Elizabeth 


to get ready, because she was going to 
take her home with her for the night. 
Usually this meant joy to Ann Eliza- 
beth, who loved her older cousins, but 
now she just felt her heart sink. She 
went up to her own room silently, and 
while she was putting on her best hat 
and coat, Daddy came in. Kneeling on 
the floor, he put his arms around Ann 
Elizabeth and told her that her Grand- 
mother was dead. Ann Elizabeth did 
not really understand. She looked at 
him in a dazed sort of way, then burst 
out crying, because the strange action 

of familiar people made her frightened. 
As he kissed her, she promised Daddy 
to be good because he asked her to, but 
she was hardly aware of the words as 
I When she got down 


she spoke them. 
stairs, Aunt Lucy had her things on, all 
ready to go, so they went off together 
without Ann Elizabeth’s even 
20 l-by to Mother. 

Ann Elizabeth stayed at Aunt Lucy’ 
four whole days. Though she had often 
been there before, sometimes as long 
as a week, this visit was different. She 
never been away from home at 
Christmas before. There was a lovely 
tree and presents and her bevy of 
cousins to play with. Little Lucy, whom 
they called Lucy Locket, gave her a 
doll with real hair, but Ann Elizabeth, 
although she thought it the most beau- 
tiful doll she had ever seen, did not feel 
entirely happy holding it in her arms. 
She wanted to be at home. They had 
ice cream for Christmas dinner, but 
Ann Elizabeth couldn’t eat much of it. 


1 


he said, “No, thank you,” very politely 


saying 


e 1 
had 


Ss 


to the offer of a second helping, and 
when Aunt Lucy urged her, she sud- 
denly began to cry 

While she entered into all the wild 














games of “tag” and “hide and seek” 
with her cousins, and to tell the truth 
sometimes completely forgot herself in 
the excitement, she often felt more like 
sitting quietly and watching. They were 
playing tag in front of the house when 
at last Daddy came. She saw him turn 
ihe corner and, forgetting she was “it,” 
she ran down the block straight into 
his arms. He swung her up as he used 
to do when she was a tiny girl, and 
carried her into Aunt Lucy’s house, 
where he put her down, still holding her 
hand. 

“I’ve come to fetch Ann Elizabeth,” 
he called up the stairs to Aunt Lucy, 
who appeared at the top and called 
back: 

“Hadn't she better stay a day or two 
longer ?” 

Ann Elizabeth caught her breath as 
her hand tightened in Daddy's, but he 
quickly answered: 

“No, I think we need her at home 
tor New Year’s; besides, | believe she’d 
like to see her baby brother!” 


HE trip home on the trolley car 

seemed endless. For once, Ann Eliza- 
beth had very little to say to Daddy. 
She sat quietly beside him, swinging 
her legs, looking up once or twice, to 
ind him looking down at her and smil- 
ing back. Once she started to say 
something about Grandmother, but 
caught herself. She wanted to ask if 
was still there, but decided she 
would rather wait and see for herself. 
When they reached the house, Daddy 
said: 

“Take off your things, Ann Eliza- 
beth,” and as soon as she had, they 
went straight up to Mother’s room. 

Mother was in bed, looking just like 
herself, only whiter than usual, with 


she 


her hair in long pig-tails over her 
shoulders. She called: 

“Hello, my Ann Elizabeth !” 

And Ann Elizabeth, who had stood 


reluctant in the doorway, ran into the 
circle of her arms. Mother hugged and 
kissed her. Then she said: 

“But don’t you want to see Billy?” 
That was the name they had decided 
on long ago. Mother drew aside the 
cover so that Ann Elizabeth could see 
the baby lying beside her. Ann Eliza- 
beth gave a little gasp, looked 
and looked, her eyes sparkling. There 
was simply nothing she could find to 
say. She just stood there looking, till 
Mother, who understood her silence, 
kissed her, and Daddy led her out of 
the room. He and Ann Elizabeth talked 
about things in general, as they had 
supper together. She told him every- 
thing she had done while at Aunt Lucy’s 
and he told her about the progress of 
the new picture he was painting. She 
felt more grown up and more impor- 
tant than ever before in her life. Im- 
mediately after supper, without being 
told, she went up and put herself to 
bed, washing her teeth carefully, and 
not forgetting one thing. 


she 


as 


But she could not fall right off to 
sleep as usual. She lay awake what 
seemed a very long time, thinking. She 


felt all excited, even to her fingertips. 
(Continued on next page) 


| Se 
| SERIES 

















A 


From the Discovery of America 
Through the Period ef Colenization 


1. The Vikings in America 

2. Famous Old World Explorers 
3. Columbus in America Maj 
4. Ponce de Leon in Florida 

and Pictures 

) Balboa’ Discovering Pacific 

6. De Soto Discovering Missis- 
sippi 

Other Spanish 





Explorers 


8. English Explorers Cabots 
Map and Portrait 
9. English Explorer—Sir Fran 


cis Drake 
Explorer—Sir Waiter 
Raleigh 


And Twenty 


SERIES B 


Early Intercolonial Wars, French- 
indian War and the American 


Others 


Revelution 

31. French Claims in America 
Map and Portrait 

32. The Intercolonial Wars 

3 French and Indian War 
Washington's Mission 

34. French and Indian Wats 
Hraddock'’s Defeat 

35. French and Indian War 
Acadians 
French and Indian War 
Capture of Quebec 

37 Indian Allies of French and 


English 
38. Settlement of Kentucky and 
Tennessee Daniel Boone 
39. Causes of American Revolu 
tion—--Stamp Act 
Causes of American Revolu- 
tion—Boston Tea Party 


And Twenty Others 
SERIES C 


From the Adoption of 
stitution te the Civil War 


61. Constitutional Convention in 
Session 

62. Authors and Birthplace of 
Constitution 


the Con- 


63. Inauguration of Washington 
64. Important Inventions Cot- | 
ton Gin 
65. Louisiana Purchase. Map and 
Portrait 
‘ Lewis-Clark Expedition 
«7. Tripoli—Rurning of 8S Ss 
Philadelphia’’ | 
8 Development Steam Power 
James Watt 
69 Development Steam Power 
““Clermont”’ 
70 War of 1812 *‘Constitu 
tion’ Guerriere”’ 


And Twenty Others 


SERIES D 


From the Beginning of the Civil 
War 


91 Abolitionists 


te the Present Time 








92. Abraham Lincoln—Log Cabin 

93. Secession of Southern States 
Map, Portrait 

94 Reginning of Civil War 
Fort Sumter | 

95 *“‘Keasarge’’ Defeats ‘‘Ala- ] 
bama’’ 

96. ‘‘Merrimac’’ and ‘‘Monitor’’ 
in Action 

97. Lincoln's Emancipation Pro- | 
clamation 

98. Gettysburg and Vicksburg 

99. Sherman’s March to the Sea \| 

100. End of the Civil War 
And Twenty Others 

120. League of Nations in Ses- 


sion 





Sialanone 
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AMERICAN HISTORY NOW A 
FASCINATING GAME 


You remember Leif Ericson, the Cabots and Balboa, 
as well as Columbus. You recall Sir Francis Drake 
and the romantic Raleigh. Then the heroic Colonists 
—the Revolution—the far-flung frontiers of the West 

all of the stirring march of events to this very date. 
Are they all clear in your mind? 


History in Pictures 


“Dry as dust” text has been transiormed into a pic- 
ture game. Teachers know history can best be taught 
visually. The imaginative childhood mind grasps 
the essentials because they are fun. Information and 
the necessary dates, simple and clear, are never for- 
gotten because they are used in a ganic. 


A Boon to Mothers 


“Mother's busy—go on and play.” How often have 
you said that? Yet you did not want to—you wished 
to occupy the wonderful growing little mind in some 
useful or constructive way. But what? You were at 
for the answer Let the I. N. S. History 
Game be your answer. Children are absorbed by the 


a k SS 


hour. Busy mothers enjoy new freedom—with no 
misgivings; they know their children are J/earning 
while the \ play. 

Children Learn While They Play 
Have you worried about your child's progress in 
school? This makes all school work more interesting. 
It dramatizes facts—the modern method. 120 cards 
(listed at side) are printed with reproductions of 
famous paintings and authentic photographs with 


many special maps and drawings. Text, used in the 
game, has been edited to meet the endorsements of 
leading educators. All encased in a handsome book 


like case of maroon and gold Fabrakoid cover, novel 


size. A handsome addition to the library when not in 
use. Three or more may play, from school age up 
ward. Indeed it may be used as a “Questions and 


Answers” book for adults. 


Send No Money—Examination Free 
Ask your dealer first As this is a new game all do not 
have it. So then, send direct by filling the coupon below 
Since our cards are sold by the thousands to many schools 
we can make the price remarkably low It is $3.00. You 
can pay the postman on delivery, plus a few cents postage 
Or send check or money order and we will mail, postage 
prepaid If not satisfied, return in five d s and your $3.09 


will be refunded 


Interstate School Service, Inc. 
138-140 West 17th Street, New York City 


COUPON to 


« INTERSTATE SCHOOL SERVICE, Ine 
j 138-40 W. 17th St., New York City q 
yl Send me the I, N. S. History Game on a fiv | i 
yney-back, trial offer I will pay postmar n de 
livery, $3.00 Enclosed is check money rdet 
currency for $3.00 (-12 
(Name and address in margin below) 





Boys an Girls 


LOOKING OUT OF JIMMIE 
by Helen Hartness Flanders 
Decorations by Willie Pogany 


You will love these verses all about Jimmie, 
which have the same whimsical quality as 


“Now We Are Six.” $2.00 


THE THE ALLENS AND AUNT 
SOMERSAULTING RABBIT HANNAH 
by Marion Bullard by Clara D. Pierson 


Unusual pictures and stories of rabbits Flapjacks—yum, yum—a_ homely, 
and toads. $2.00 fortable tale. 


THE BOY SHOWMAN 
by A. Rose’ 


Shows how to build your own theatre, write your own plays. 
book. Contains over 100 illustrations. 


PETERSHAM’S HILL 
by Grace Tabor Hallock 
A fairy tale told with great charm 


$2.00 





com- 


$2.00 


A most useful and practical 
$2.00 


SARAH’S DAKIN 


by Mabel L. Robinson 
All about a Maine fa 


rm, a beautiful 





and originality. collie—and Sarah $2.00 
THE A BC OF 
ARCHITECTURE PEDRO OF 
by Matlock Price THE BLACK DEATH 
Illustrated by C. M. Be 

In an easv stvle this book not only tells the y : ennett 
story of architecture but also gives the tech- A _ fascinating tale of bandits, cannibals 
nique of planning a house. $2.50 and hair-breadth escapes. $2.00 


A MERRY-GO-ROUND OF MODERN TALES 
by Caroline P. Emerson 


and amusing stories of the ordinary 


Imaginative 
life 


objects in 


$2.00 


every-day 








FOR THE 


GLORY OF FRANCE 7 | 


‘ P, DUTTON & CO C-12-27 
by Everett McNeil | 681 Fifth Avenue. New York . 
Illustrated by A. O. Scott ae li ae a ae : _, 
What boy has not dreamed of 5 ne klet, “Dutton Bool 


tma 
and Girl 





| 
| 
l 
number 
| 
| 
| 
| 


i g away to sea? magine : , 

running away t | zine | There ove only @ limited 

being a stowaway on ( ham- | 

plain's ship, sailing for the new Oe ae ae cere tare 
world, helping to found Quebec, 

Lake Champlain! $2.00 Pi cinncschaastiavedeutcawsn 


Dutton, New York 





oe ae a aes ae am ow oe oe ewes ew ead 








| 
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PLAYTIME IS 


IMPORTANT! DONALD IN 


NUMBERLAND 


By Jean Murpocu Peepie 
' Turns work into play! 


WS) 


Choose your child’s toys as care- 
fully as you do his food. 


On 





We provide the right toy and the 
right book to suit the individual 
need. Come to us with the children’s 
toy and gift problems. 


Mothers and Primary teach- 
ers will rejoice in this new 
story - method of teaching 
arithmetic to uninterested 
or uncomprehending 7 to 
10-year-olds. 28 colored 
illustrations, $1.25. 


for 


Furnishings and equipment 
nurseries and nursery schools. 


TELEPHONE OR VISIT 
THE PLAYROOM 
Riverside 6851 
220 West 98th St., New York City 


| 4. 
8 





Rae D. Henkle Co., Inc., N. Y. 


















Just After Christmas 
(Continued from page 47) 


| It was extremely difficult to lie still in 
| bed. She thought about the little pink 
face of the baby, which she had waited 
long for, and which she _ hardly 
realized, in spite of having seen it, was 
Deep down in her mind was the 
unanswered question about Grandmoth- 
er. It got dark and the moon shone in 
her window, covering her with yello 

light. After a while she did drop off, 
but she awoke early in the morning. 
In fact, she had to get up and look ou 
of the window to make certain it 
morning. Having decided it was, but 
not really day yet, she climbed back into 
bed and lay still again. Then, because 
she could no longer keep her little body 
down, she got out of bed. Very quietly 
she tiptoed across the hall to Grand- 
mother’s room. Gently she opened the 
door and looked in. Her grandmother 
wasn't there. The bed, with its white 
spread like falling snow, was carefully 
The familiar austere 
furniture stood in its place against the 


SO 


ere. 


Was 


made, as always. 


wall. Grandtather looked down from 
, : as 

| the wall as usual, his eyes smiling un- 
der his awful brows. Only Grand- 


Ann Elizabeth stood 
very still for a moment, her eyes travel- 


mother was gone. 


ing around and around the orderly 
room, ‘Then she stole out, carefully 
closing the door again. From across 


the hall, in the room next her mother’s, 


came a soft cry. She opened the door 





and went in. In the bassinet lay the 
baby He screwed his red face into 
wrinkles and worked his mouth. Ann 
elizabeth looked and looked He most 
} ceria nly was real. She looked till she 


1 
Live 


felt Daddy at her side. 


He stood hold- 


ing her damp, clinging hand awhile, and 


n he advised her to get dressed, 


si) 


| that she would not catch cold. 


| 


| 
| 


happiness came back. 
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HILE she was waiting for break 
tast, Ann Elizabeth sat on the 
very, very still. The whole house 
was strangely quiet and she fell in with 
There was never a sound, till, sud- 
denly came the postman’s ringing. She 
| got up and went to the door. They were 
great friends, confidants, really. 

“Well, Ann Elizabeth ?” said the post- 
man. 
| She raised her eyes to him and hesi- 
Itated, so he said: “Well, Ann Eliza- 
beth ?” again, as if to encourage her. 

“My grandmother’s dead and we have 
a baby r 

She saw by his look that he did un- 
derstand. In a flash Ann Elizabeth’s 
She had experi- 
enced life and death for the first time 
and they were one. Heaving a great 
sigh, she turned and went into the din- 
ing room. There in the sunshine she 


tairs 


| sat, eating her oatmeal. 


by Harriet Eacer Davis 
Man set a halo at her head— 
The Mother smiled, 
Watching the glory glow and spread 
About her Child. 








And the Greatest of These is Love 


(Continued from page 9) 


cared most of all for what she thought 
she ought to do for Jimmie. Only she 
didn’t understand a nature learning in a 
different school from her own. ‘The 
guest was not sure Jimmie was devoid 
of affection, but at the tea table she said 
to the mother, “I wanted so much to 
have you go with me to ride this morn- 
ing, you looked so tired; but I knew you 
always kept the morning hour for Jim- 
mie’s lessons.” 

“Yes,” answered the mother sadly, “I 
de keep every morning and lose all the 
pleasures I might have, but | am not 
sure it does any good. | shall get so 
pretty soon I shall hate the lesson bell as 
much as Jimmie does. But he must 
study his lessons, and it is so far from 
the schoolhouse he can’t go to school 
yet.” 

“Oh, yes,” said the guest, “of course 
Jimmie will want to learn everything 
he can at home, so that when he has a 
chance to get nature-study and learn all 
about birds and animals and rocks and 
trees, he will know how to read well.” 

No one looked toward Jimmie, but a 
glimpse showed the guest that he caught 
the new idea that his mother suffered 
irom that “old bell” as well as he. 

When they left the table Jimmie asked 
the guest, when he could do secretly, 
‘What did you mean about my learning 
to read?” 

Happily, Jimmie had a real teacher at 
command to show him how the printed 
word fits into the wonders of the out-of- 
The guest was not sure whether 
it was a more enlightened selfishness 
that moved Jimmie thereafter to obey 
the bell promptly and do his best with 
the hated books, or if a glimmering of 
affection for his mother was the incen- 
tive. But at least he had gained that 
most essential element in filial affection, 
the knowledge that a parent may love 
and serve a child when doing something 
or exacting something the child does not 
like. Jimmie and his mother illustrate 
the tragedy of misunderstanding when 
love is not well instructed in how to help 
another. 


doors. 


WISE woman once said “Love is 
not spelled  s-e-l-f-i-s-h-n-e-s-s.” 
Sometimes parents think it is, and seek 
to make their children, especially some 
one child, the subject of a “projection 
of ambition,” as Professor Young calls 
it. A man who had a very hard time 
when he was young will quite naturally 
want to have his son “take things easy” 
and have what the father wanted but 
could not attain. If it also happens to 
be what the son wants it may be all 
right. But often such a “projection” is 
devoid of understanding of what the real 
desire or actual capacity of the child 
may be, and results in a tyranny of 
futile demands which the child cannot 
meet. This is not love; it is a delayed 
or frustrated ambition for self-expres- 
sion, trying to work itself out in a 
child’s unhappy life. 
The expectations of father and 
mother, based on their own longings and 





conceptions, will rarely be fulfilled by 
their child, nor will their experience 
with one of their children be exactly re- 
peated with another. Yet parents often 
continue to expect the same achievement 
in one child as in another and fall into 
comparisons which are injurious to both 
children. Thus there is often built up 
a subtle rivalry between children of the 
same family. Had the parents been un- 
selfishly wise enough they would have 
encouraged affection, trust and generous 
competition, instead of fostering dis- 
trust, fear and hatred among their chil- 
dren. This situation contradicts sadly 
the family ideal and, wherever it ex- 
ists, in order to reverse the condition, 
parents must right about face and seek 
out and cultivate the capacities which 
each child possesses, realizing that it is 
only out of these native differences that 
a healthy family situation is built up. 


OR is true parental affection 

spelled i-n-d-u-l-g-e-n-c-e. Perhaps 
the worst thing a parent can do to a 
child is to teach him by experience that 
if one makes oneself disagreeable 
enough, long enough, one can get what 
one wants. Sometimes a child learns 
that before he is two years old; and 
crying spells and “tantrums,” and later, 
stormy demands, that will not be si- 
lenced, become his successful methods of 
tyrannizing over his parents and making 
the home life miserable. The indulgence 
that gives a “cunning baby” what it 
cries for but should not have, and that 
later yields to less winning but more 
selfish exactions of the growing child, 
is not parental affection but weakness of 
character, or shirking of responsibility, 
or the failure of frayed nerves to bear 
the burdens of child-rearing. 

Nor does true parental affection in- 
clude a need or desire for constant com- 
panionship. It is possible that modern 
education with its nursery schools and 
interests for mothers outside the home, 
may be running dangerously near a too 
great reaction against the old absolute 
absorption of the mother in her task. 
But examples of a new kind of satis- 
faction in motherhood, and a new form 
of interest in parents, even mothers, be- 
cause of not seeing them all the time, 
are to be found on every side. It is 
natural, or seems to be, for every child, 
and often the husband as well, to call 
“Mother” when they open the door of 
the house and to feel lost if there is no 
response. But sometimes it is far more 
delightful to see mother come in after 
the rest of the family are there, and to 
hear from her interesting accounts of 
what she has been doing, than to 
have other members of the family alone 
able thus to entertain. It is hard for 
many a father to believe that his son 
will do better, as well as meet his own 
wishes better, if he enters business or 
profession with someone other than 
himself. It is perhaps even more dif- 
ficult for the average mother to see her 
daughter or son absorbed in others than 
(Continued on next page) 
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now SKATING is loads of 
fun for both Girls and 
Boys and keeps them off 
dangerous ice ponds. 
Buddy Snow Skates are 
made of hard maple with a 
wide concave steel runner. 
So safe that little tots can 
stand or walk in them—can 
be worn over rubbers or over- 
shoes—no wet feet. One size 
fits children from 3 to 13 
years old. Corrugated rub- 
ber prevents the shoe from 
slipping —soft pliable raw- 
hide thongs fasten the skate 
on the foot. 

Tue WINTER SUBSTITUTE 
For ROLLER SKATES 


Most Toy Stores have Falcon 
Buddy Snow Skates. If you 


\ have difficulty in findingthem 
ih we will see you get them 
’ . if you Mail the Coupon. 








f American Mfg. Concern, Falconer, N. Y. 
Please send me, postpaid 
pair Buddy Snow Skates at $1.75 


! 

! 

1 Enclosed is $ for above order, 
if not satisfactory you are to return the money. 
! 

! 

! 





Name - 





Street or R. F. D. 
— __._ _. State 


[Ct ______ Sree____—_| 
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STAMP COLLECTING 


That clean, interesting, educational hobby 
for every real live American boy or girl. 
FREE descriptive booklet, “HOW TO 
COLLECT STAMPS AND WHY” is 
yours for the asking. Send for it now. 
HOFFMAN STAMP CO., INC. 


18-20 West 34th Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 








F LETTERS for CHILDREN 
An Original Christmas Gift 


And how youngsters do love to receive letters! Six 
letters about Teddy Bear Land or The City of 
Delight, written on bright colored stationery, will 


be mailed, one each day—$1.00 a set. Send name, 
nickname and address of child, with your name and 
address and remittance to RUTH A. STAFFORD, 
1387 Dean St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Information sent 
e on request 








Do You Want a Sugges- 
tion for a Most Delightful 
Christmas Present? 


SEE PAGE 69 
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4X 


31%4—447 pieces 


“falcon” 
Buitpinc LUMBER 


A New and Different Toy 


Affording wonderful possibilities 
for Boys and Girls to design and 
build the Modern American Home 


Three Sizes—$3, $5, $10. 
Sets are interchangeable so that 
elaborate building plans can be 
worked out — Churches, Hotels, 
Theaters, Railroad Stations and 
even Complete Villages can be 
built. 



















































































Tx f the many types 
f Houses built with 
any Falcon Sets 
“Falcon” 
Lumber 
buildings 
have to “imagine 
thing his toy build 
ing lumber 1s designed 
just like real ready 
cut building material, 
Includes everything 
needed to erect build 
ings like those shown 
doors, windows, 
red roofing 


Building 
build real 
don't 

iny 


you 


} 





chimneys, 
} 























boards, device for hold 
ing roof in place, 
: , — trees, shrubs, hedges, 
even a “building plot.” ‘‘Architect’s Plan Book”—also an entirely new idea—is enclosed with 


each set and gives full instructions. 
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suildir 
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“Falcon” 


multipl init 

















packed in a 








lacquer finished, 



































—_— ~ 
Banker's Home” buil 


vpasis- 


1g 


houses with four sides 
hinged : 
wooden box, mahogany | American Mfg. Concern, Dept. H, Falconer, N. Y. 


Go to your dealer first 
—if he cannot supply 
you, send the coupon 
and we wilt ship pre- 
paid. 


Lumber is 
and 


t with Sets No. 5 and 10 


cut on a 


builds complete 
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Church—built with Set No. 10 


| I enclose $ 


| money to be refur 


| uw No. 3 Sets at $3. 


Name 


for Falcon Building Lumber indicated below— | 
ided if I wish to return the shipment before Xmas. 
«+» No. 5 Sets at $5. ... No. 10 Large Set at $10. | 
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OUR THOUGHT GARDEN 


A game to show the child how to plant a 
beautiful garden of right-thinking. 

There are flowers for obedience, neatness, 
gentleness, etc. These may be cut out, col- 
ored and planted when the child has earned 


the privilege by good conduct. There are 
weeds for naughtiness and the child must 
watch carefully to keep them out of the 


garden. 


Our Thought Garden is composed of a 
lovely green and white striped box (this is 
the garden), flowers to cut out, crayons tor 
coloring, a verse for each flower the 


story of Betty’s Thought Garden. 


and 


Price, $3.25 postpaid 


OUR THOUGHT GARDEN PUB. CO. 
539 West 112th Street New York City 
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The Greatest of These is Love 
(Continued from page 49) 


herself. For each family where there 
is wholesome growth, affectionally and 
intellectually, in constant companionship 
after later youth is reached, there are 
many where the ties of family affection 
are strained, not strengthened, by its 
members being always together. 

To be “grown-up” is to be able and 
willing to secure, even desirous of, some 
solitude ; individual tasks; some 
quiet getting acquainted with oneself. 
Many people never grow up, and the 
parents who feel that their children do 
not love them because they seek to have 
their own solitudes and own friends and 
own ways of working and living, help 
to keep such children from mature liv- 
ing and usefulness. 


some 


ARENTAL affection again is not 
serving and loving one’s family 

only. The old rhyme: 

“God bless me and my wife, 

My son John and his wife, 

Us four and no more” 
fitly indicates the family affection that is 
full of service inside the immediate fam- 
ily circle, even perhaps extends to all 
the kin, but ends with that. We have 
grown into social beings through con- 
centric circles of affection, ever-widen- 
ing “and in diffusion ever more intense,” 
from the two divided halves that ever 
seek each other, through the parental 
instinct that first teaches sacrificial love, 
on through church and school and 
neighborhood and community and the 
family of nations and toward the 
brotherhood of man. We have not yet 
arrived at world-citizenship or univer- 
sal good-will and service for the com- 
mon good, but we are on our way. And 
any family affection that puts a limit to 
love in its onward and outward going is 
not that family affection which ts most 
sure to win even its own satisfactions. 
It often sours upon itself working in too 
limited a field of effort. So, also, the 
nationalism or patriotism that inspires 
great sacrificial service for one’s own 
country but puts an iron band about that 
devotion to prevent its growing into in- 
ternational good-will and service, is apt 
not only to check the growth of love 
but even to make patriotism itself less 
wholesome and less satisfying. 

The poet declares, “As much as thou 
art and havest, so much canst thou be- 
stow.” Parents often forget that not 
only ire they limited by their own per- 
sonality in their gift to their children 
but that personality itself should be 
made to exist for something other than 
even the passing on the torch of life 
through the generations. At Christmas 
time the children sing praises to One 
who had no home, who had no children, 
whose influence was of the Person, not 
of the family life. And there are those 
who never know the partial affection 
that builds marriage and parenthood who 
live forever in the reverence and affec- 
tion of the race. They are great Persons. 
Such have revealed the meaning of the 
love that calls men and women together, 
builds the home, cherishes and nurtures 
child-life and spreads through its widen- 
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ing circle to build nations and leads to- 
ward the universal comradeship. 

One such, our own great Emerson, 
wrote of our human life: 

“Love works at the center, heart-heav- 
ing alway, 

Forth speed its strong pulses to the 

borders of day. 

Deep Love lieth under these pictures of 
time ; 

They fade in the light of their meaning 
sublime.” 

The pelting atoms as they push to- 
ward organic life; the plants and ani- 
mals as they strive toward a soul of un- 
derstanding and affection; the lower 
men and women, half human, but learn- 
ing to love and serve each other in the 
narrow life and to help their offspring 
at cost of sacrifice; the upward climb- 
ing of the race toward truth and right- 
eousness and beauty; all these tell the 
story of that central element of all our 
being, the Love that masters the brute 
and slays cruel selfishness and helps us 
to be human. 

And the family, preserving the tender- 
ness of partial affection for its own, set- 
ting patterns of service in the nurture 
of the child, is the first agency by which 
the human being is socialized and at its 
best the finest picture of what world- 
comradeship shall yet become. In this, 
the family is led by the child, its object 
of care and its link with all the ties that 
bind the race together. In this, Love, 
an unselfish and understanding affec- 
tion, Nature’s own gift to most parents, 
is the schoolmaster most helpful to the 
race. 


This article will be made more help- 
ful by the use of our Program for 
Group Discussion on page 70. Read 
the article, then discuss it at the next 
meeting of your Woman’s Club, Parent- 
Teacher Association or neighborhood 
group. 


A Letter to Myself 
(Continued from page 11) 


away from the church. My period of 
doubt came on at college and worried 
me extremely, but I lived through it and 
found a personal religion that satisfies 
me and makes me a far better woman 
than if I were a mere churchgoer. Still 
| wouldn’t have turned out so well if I 
hadn’t had that basic experience with 
organized religion to build on. That is 
why I want our son to have from baby- 
hood that faith and reverence and sense 
of security which religion teaches. 


ON’T ever start teasing your son. 

He will get plenty of it in school 
and learn to cope with it there. But 
teasing in the home is a hellish habit 
that many families fall into and it posi- 
tively taints home life. My brother got 
it right and left until he stopped saying 
what he thought, refrained from con- 
versing at all while at home and sought 
his social life outside. You may think 
that teasing a bit about unimportant 
things adds to the fun of living, but the 
trouble is that before you know it you 
may be teasing about something that is 
really serious to your youngster. That’s 

(Continued on page 52) 








Ten thousand babies are 
learning to walk with 


The Perfect Christmas Gift 
for Mother and Babe 


Ten thousand happy infants learning to use their 
chubby little legs and feet in Nature’s way and not 
one Sarety-WaLkKer has been returned, not one 
criticism or complaint has come back to us, 


Your baby needs the help that only Sarery- His Mother's Choice’ 


WALKER can provide. Exercise, but no strain. Ac- 
tion without fatigue. Legs grow straight and strong 
as the gentle exercise brings a rosy bloom to pretty If your dealer 
cheeks. Comfort in every position and never a cannot supply 
moment of anxiety to mother, the genuine 


Sarety-WaLker keeps baby off the floor, out of and guaranteed 
drafts and out of mischief. Rubber-bound | all Sarety -WALK- 
around, it cannot scratch or mar furniture. The ER write to us. 
seat swings tree, adjusting itself to every movement ’ Il hi 
and giving natural support in every position. The We wi ship 





back rest is beautifully upholstered rg . direct, with ‘ os . 

prot € y upholstered in padded Art eit , f “Sarery-WALKER with foot 

- < privt ege 0 rest attached” 
Removable foot-rest and thirty-three inch steel return if you 

handle attachable either front or rear and beauti- are not alto- 

fully enameled to harmonize with color scheme, gether satisfied 


convert the WaLKER into an ideal perambulator for 
pushing or pulling, indoors or out. Folds flat and : 
compact and is easily carried or can be stored trial. 
away in small closet space. 


after a week's 





“Sarety-Wacker folded flat” 
THE ROCKAWAY MANUFACTURING CO. 
532-536 Fifth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


*SREETY CITY+SAFETY FIRST+¢SAFETY CITY? 


“SREETY CITY" 


TEACHES CHILDREN 
STREET SAFETY 


Happy childish laughter rings 
around your home. A bounding 
ball slips from tiny hands and 
rolls out in the dreaded street 


cmemqneneee Mill enmneemmion “SAFETY CITY” 


A little figure—as you watch f . ‘ 

from your window, helpless A ascinating game 
—intent shining eyes fixed “@QAFETY CITY” is a new and novel, fun- 
on the running ball, sturdy creating game for children of all ages. 
little legs flashing after They learn all the vital traffic rules and regu- 























; , ; lations. They are sub aug 
it.... There's an ominous : cy are subconsciously taught to 
s watch out—to keep off city streets or coun- 

rumble of a mighty truck try roads—better than a thousand “‘Dont’s”’ 
bearing down upon your from you: Teaches because it's play. A staunch 
child. A startled cry and 3-ply ~— board brightly and artistically 

oo ¢ colored. Size 11 by 23 inches. Orher ps 
shrieking brakes ... . Then soniaiie wn, “OA FETY arr we 

3 ; € re c « 
all goes black! Perhaps leading stores or sent by return mail if your 
there's safetvy— dealer cannot supply you. Price $1.50. 
: Year ‘round game—a life-saving game. 
The precious treasure your tender g 
mother’s love enfolds . . . is é 
there anything you would 
not do to protect it? ° 31 East r7th St., N. Y. City 
COUPON 

SHULMAN & SONS gS: 

31 East 17th St., N Y. City NAME a - a 

Enclosed is my check (9 ADDRESS 

money order [) for $1.50. ——— 

Send “SAFETY CITY” to i 

the address at side. cITY STATE 

C-12 


oSHFETY CITY+SHEETY FIRST+¢SAFETY CITY 
*ALID ALSIHS*LSUIA ALJANS*ALII ALAANS+ 
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TSS SEES Uses 
NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 








Ghe BOVS LIFE 

coum The outstanding boys’ 
f 4 book of the season. It 
is being read by young 
people everywhere. 





THE BOYS’ LIFE OF 
COLONEL LAWRENCE 


By LOWELL THOMAS 
Author of ‘With Lawrence in Arabia” 


The life story of the most romantic 
and daring figure in modern history . 
Illustrated, $2.00 





Charlie Blue, and the story of his career in 
a modern American college. 


A boy’s adventures among the Indians on 
the Blackfoot Reservation. 


A brave dog and his venturesome master 
in the forest wilds of Alaska. Illus., $1.75 


CHUCK BLUE OF STERLING 
By GEORGE B. CHADWICK 


Illus., $1.75 


BROTHER BLACKFOOT 
By ALAN SULLIVAN 


Illus., $1.75 


ROWDY 
By ROBERT JOSEPH DIVEN 





THE SHADOW ON THE DIAL 

By AUGUSTA HUIELL SEAMAN 
Engrossing mystery and exciting adven- 
ture on anold Southernestate. Illus. ,$1.75 


THE SECRET OF SPIRIT LAKE 
By JOSEPH B. AMES 


Boy Scout adventures in a thrilling mys- 
tery tale of the West. Illus., $1.75 


TWINKLE, LITTLE MOVIE STAR 
By LORRAINE MAYNARD 


The trials and triumphs of a child prodi- 
gy of the silver screen. Illus., $1.75 


A rare achievement— 
a new collection of di- 
versified tales for boys 
and girls. 





TALES WORTH 


TELLING 
By CHARLES J. FINGER 


Superb stories from many lands, told 
with the pungency of a new Steven- 
son. Unsurpassed as a gift book. 
Illustrations in color. $3.50 











THE CENTURY CO. PUBLISHERS OF ENDURING BOOKS 

















hildren’s Clothes— 
To INDIVIDUAL ORDER Only | 





: a 4X ) 
y 

P28 3 
For these holiday parties or that gift 
that you want to be most unusual, as 
well as the everyday outfits you always 
need, you may be sure of finding just 
what you want in my varied collection 
of original modes. 


Party frock in crepe de chine in any 
pastel shade, with hand-painted gar- 
land of flowers with bow knot. Dress is 
entirely washable—to 6 years, $13.75; 
to 10 years, $15.50—very unusual value, 


Boys’ party suit in pongee, either with 
white blouse and colored trousers in 
yellow, peach, turquoise or pink, or all 
solid color with white pleated frills— 
to 4 years, Attractively priced, $9.75. 


I SPECIALIZE Modes for Infants, Chil- 


dren and Misses—Suits for Boys to 4. 


Original sketches on request—kindly 
give children’s ages 


Mail orders a! ways receive my personal care 





Inviting Inquiries from Specialty Shops. 
Also Special Representatives. 


ADELE /\AXIMILLAN 


“In the Heart of Greenwich Village’”’ 
267-A West llth Street, New York 

















HA 
@ ADDON 


ATLANTIC CITY 





In the very center of things 
on the Beach 
and the Bourdwalk. 


Children all—are the hap- 
py throngs who go down 
to the sea at Atlantic City 
to play or rest. To many 
of them Chalfonte-Had- 
don Hall have long been 
more like personal friends 
than hotels — so hospi- 
table the atmosphere, so 
comfortable, somaterially 
perfect the service, and 
so congenial the compan- 
ionship of interesting, 
cultivated people. 


American Plan Only - Always Open 
Illustrated Folder on Request 


“Dual Trio” Radio Concerts every 
Tuesday evening—Tune in on WPG at9, 


LEEDS anv LIPPINCOTT CO. 





HALL 
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A Letter to Myself 
(Continued from page 51) 


when he’ll decide not to tell you about 
the problem that is worrying him, for 
fear of being kidded about it. 

I hope you haven’t been lying to your 
child in the mistaken idea of saving 
him from unhappiness. It is an artifi- 
cial method and never works, for he is 
bound to find you out, and bang goes 
his confidence in you. Of course you 
must tell him the truth from first to 
last. I don’t mean that you need tell 
him nothing but the truth, but if you 
branch into fantasy, be sure he knows 
it is fantasy. As I plan it now, my 
boy will be told the important facts 
about life before he is fifteen, in truth 
whenever he asks for them. I must re- 
mind you that at the age of sixteen, I 
thought babies came when they were 
wished for. I couldn’t stop wishing 
for them and yet I knew they shouldn't 
come before marriage. It sounds un- 
believably silly, but it’s absolutely true, 
and the worry of it kept me in a state 
of panic. Mother was dead then and 
father and I talked mainly about the 
weather, so there was no one to ask, 
even if I had had the courage to put 
the question. The biological facts | 
finally pieced together from dirty sto- 
ries, surreptitious reading and sundry 
trips to the dictionary. If you are put- 
ting your son through a similar trial, 
you ought to be pushed overboard. 

Has he a girl yet? If not, he soon 
will have, and if he doesn’t talk to you 
about her, you’d better ask yourself 
why. Of course he won't tell you he’s 
crazy about her, but he'll sing her 
praises a bit and not try to hide her 
from you if you’re the right kind of 
mother. Treat him tactfully at this 
stage. I remember how my shy com- 
fents on incipient beaux were received 
with shock, surprise and criticism. 
When I kissed Alec good-by when he 
went away to boarding school, the fam- 
ily hooted at me and told all the visitors 
about it for days afterward. So I built 
a shell around me and lived in it for 
years, never daring to peep out. 

This letter is all about my son and 
about my childhood. And it is addressed 
to myseli at torty. I only hope when 
that forty-vear-old person reads it she 
won't say, “Dear me, what old-fashioned 
How ridiculous I must have been 
as a young girl Run away and 
play now. Mother’s much too busy to 
be bothered with you this afternoon.” 

Rather may she think hard over the 
train of memories that will rise, and 
be a decenter mother for having read 
this letter. 

Such is the fervent wish of 

Yours very truly. 


ideas ! 


“A child needs above all things to be 
happy. He craves affection and sta- 
bility. No amount of material luxury 
can make up to him for lack of affec- 
tion. Affection must not be spasmodic. 
A moderate love that flows gently on, 
uninterrupted by outbursts of emotion, 
ts surely best for the child.’—From 
“WHOLESOME CHILDHOOD,” by Ernest 
R. Groves and Gladys Hoagland Groves. 














Back Fire, 


Lola 


$2.50 


by Simpson. 
Vacmillan, 1927 

From time to time we shall review in 
these columns fiction dealing with child 
life, the relations of parents and chil- 
dren, home adjustments and all the 
wealth of material that forms the back- 
ground of child development. Often 
in a novel the character of a child 
stands out with startling vividness, un- 
derlying motives become clear, and the 
reader gains an insight into problems 
of childhood and youth which will help 
him in dealing with his own children. 

Such a book is “Back Fire.” It 
primarily the story of a girl and her 
mother, though it is in a lesser degree 
the story of the friendship between two 
girls as well as the story of the love of 
a girl and a boy. ‘These three strong 
emotional relationships done with un- 
derstanding and intensity unite to give 
a rich, well-rounded picture of Marais 
Plover. The story opens with Marais 
forbidden by her mother to go to the 
April Fool’s picnic, to which she has 
been invited by Dan, because to her 
mother she is still “a little girl.” The 
stern, domineering and _ indomitable 
mother who supports herself and her 
fatherless children by keeping a board- 
ing house is real from the beginning, as 
is Marais’ intense love for her mother 
and her equally intense rebellion against 
her and her prohibitions. skillfully 
is the girl made to live in the pages of 
the book that the reader understands 
and sympathizes with her even while 
admiring the grim courage and stern 
conscientiousness of her mother. It is 
Sydney, her “best friend,” who sym- 
bolizes Marais’ revolt, but a dashing, 
heedless revolt that the daughter of 
Mrs. Plover cannot utterly accept, while 
Dan, with whom Marais is in love from 
the days of her teens, 


Jean 


is 


stands rather for 
solidity and values that are real to her 
mother. Here is the stuff from which 
the author weaves a fascinating and 
frequently breath-taking story of the 
life of a girl from the time she is seven- 
teen until she reaches womanhood. Her 
avidity for life, her revolt against the 
endless prohibitions with which her 
mother and those of her kind circum- 
cribe living, and her tumultuous emo- 
tional life are all convincingly drawn. 
Escaping from Oakleyville and all that 
the town stands for in the life of her 
people, Marais believes she has found 
freedom at last working as a newspaper 
reporter in Berkeley. But there the fire 
of her revolt is met and overcome by a 
stronger fire, whose flames are fed by 
the stern honesty, the fundamental in- 


tegrity and simple goodness of her 
mother and generations of men and 
women whose blood flows in her veins. 


Here is a compelling and revealing 
story of a girl who gropes and loves 
and finds, at last, fulfillment—Reviewed 


by Clara Savage Littledale. 





BOOKS 


for Parents 





The Woman a Man Marries, by Vic- 
tor Cox Pedersen. Doran, 1927. $3.00. 

The reader who approaches this book 
on the importance of the marriage re- 
lation and its far-reaching effects upon 
both man and wife, expecting to get 
thrills from what has come to be called 
“daring” handling the subject, will 
find himself distinctly disappointed. 
Many of the writers who have con- 
cerned themselves of late with this age- 
old institution, which has not yet ceased 
to be to many an age-old puzzle without 


ot 


any answer, have treated their topic 
with a certain lack of conventionality 
that may be entertaining, but is de- 


cidedly not helpful. They have assumed 
that in order to be quite up-to-date, a 
psychologist must look at the question 
unhampered by any the restraints 
that religion, morality, and common re- 
finement have thrown around it. The 
reader accustomed to this sort of thing 
will find that he to be treated to 
something quite different in this vol- 
ume. The author frankly admits that 
he does not consider marriage obsolete, 
divorce a panacea for marital unhappi- 
ness, nor attempts at salvaging a once- 
happy marriage by common sense meth- 
ods hopelessly bourgeois. This sort of 


of 


is 


thing is rather startling—it almost be- 
gins to look as if psychology could 
really be applied to everyday affairs 


without dispensing with religion, mor- 
ality, and self-control in the process. 
The fact that Doctor Pedersen stands 
high in his chosen field, and is an au- 
thority on his subject, gives his pro- 
nouncements weight—even though some 
of them may not be accepted offhand, 
and some of them perhaps not at all, 
which quite as it should be, since 
even the wisest of authorities are not 
always unimpeachably authoritative! 
The book commended to the 
man or woman who realizes that noth- 
ing is perfect in this life, even the best 
of marriages; and that even the worst 
of these can be distinctly improved, if 
approached in a spirit of candor and 
desire to conserve rather than to de- 
stroy.—Reviewed by Frank Howard 
Richardson, M.D., F.A.C.P. 


How to Cook for Children, by Estelle 
M. Reilly. Putnam, 1927. $1.75. 

Estelle Mulqueen Reilly made a sci- 
entific study of her six sturdy children, 
their food requirements and their appe- 


is 


is to be 


tites, and offers her book, “How to 
Cook for Children,” as a record of her 
every-day experiences. The methods 


which she found to work out so well in 
her home are applicable to the average 
American household. 

There is a practical chapter on the 
choice and care of kitchen utensils and 
equipment which should interest the 
prospective as well as the experienced 
homemaker. Careful consideration is 

(Continued on next page) 
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' NEW BOOKS 
For Children 

- Number Five Joy Street 
A medley of prose and verse for boys 
and girls, by Walter de la Mare, Comf 
ton Mackenzie, Lord Dunsany and others. 
Illustrated. $2.50. 

f Alice in Jungleland 
By Mary Hastings Bradley. The 
of a little girl’s visit to the wilds of 
Africa, $2.00, 

% Recitations for Younger Children 5 
Compiled by Grace Gaig Recitations 
to ht every occasion. $2.00, 

The Uncle Wiggily meek, 

\ By H ward R. Gar new set of 

4 stories about Uncle Wigeily. illustrated, & 
$1.75. ) 

The Janitor’s Cat 
y iheodore A, Harper, in colla tion 
\ with HV inifred Harper. An unusually 
7 fanciful story. $2.00. 7 
Adv enturers All 
ary H. Wade. Stories of seven 
heroic men and women for youn; n 
ul, ers. $1.75, 
the > 
Deedah’s W onderful Year 
By Hlidegare Hawtil ne. Deedah 
spends a cowed year abron l $1.75. 

U 

r For Parents > 

Everyday Problems of the Everyday 
child 

U $y Douglas A. Thom, founder of the 

ig pioneer Child Habit Clinics in Boston. a 
$2.50, | 

The Inner World of Childhood 

| | By Francis G. Wickes of the 

4 most valuable books ever written on 

iff child psychology for parents, with an bi 
introduction by Jung. $3.00. 

These are Appleton Books 
Uy D. APPLETON AND COMPANY J 
25 West 32nd Street New York 
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THE HORN BOOK 


] 


a quarterly devoted to books for boys 


and girls. The November issue is en 
tirely concerned with the new Fall 
books. Begin your subscription with 
this number, for it will help to make 
your Christmas buying easy and satis- 
lactory. 


Twenty-five cents a number 
One dollar a year 
THE BOOKSHOP 
for BOYS and GIRLS 


Women’s Educational and Industrial Union 
270 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 








Happy Songs for Little Folks 


A delightful collection of Animal, Nature and 
Festival songs, interpreting the thoughts of 
happy children, Delight the little folks with 
these songs. 36 songs, paper bound, sent 


post free upon receipt of $1.00, 
LOS ANGELES MUSIC PUB, CO, 
520 So, Broapway ANGELES, Catir. 


Los 





























Five Delighiful 
STOKES Books 
for Children— 


PRANCING PAT 


By HELEN 
FULLER ORTON 





By the author of the “Cloverfield 
Farm Series.” The story of a 
beautiful horse, told with the de- 
lightful reality which marks Mrs. 
Orton’s animal tales. 


Illustrated. $1.25 
DOCTOR 
DOLITTLE’S 
GARDEN 


By HUGH LOFTING 





Jollier than ever is this new book 
by the author of “The Story of 
Doctor Dolittle.’ The little doc- 
tor’s garden is a natural gather- 
ing place for insects. 

Fully illustrated. $2.50 


THE POOR 
COUNT’S 
CHRISTMAS 


By FRANK R. STOCKTON 





The famous story, an old Sz. 
Nicholas favorite, now published 
for the first time in book form, 
with the original illustrations. 


$1.50 


SKIPPING 

VILLAGE 
By 

LOIS “LENSKI 








A village full of jolly little girls 
and rascally, freckled little boys 
that children of all ages will en- 
joy. Charmingly illustrated in 
color and black-and-white by the 


author, 
$2.50 


WONDER TALES of 
ARCHITECTURE 


By L. LAMPREY 





Stories for boys and girls in 
which each period of architecture 
is made vivid through living 
characters and a carefully studied 
background. 


Illustrated. $2.50 


F. A. STOKES COMPANY 
443 Fourth Avenue, New York 








Books for Parents 
(Continued from preceding page) 


given the purchase, the preparation, the 
serving and the place in the child’s diet 
of cereals; beverages and breadstuffs; 
vegetables; raw and cooked fruits; 
soups; meats; fish and eggs; fruit and 
milk desserts. Each of these chapters 
not only gives exact directions for pre- 
paring, but offers variations and novel 
ways in which to attract the child’s 
appetite, and describes the appearance 
ot the food to be served, stressing 
daintiness and palatability. There are 
many valuable suggestions as to family 
co-operation, time and schedule of work, 
and practical advice on how to “win 
out” in the child’s first food antipathy. 
The author’s methods of overcoming 
the difficulties which almost every moth- 
er encounters among some of her chil- 
dren who will refuse to eat certain 
foods, have been earned by her own 
experience, and she urges mothers to 
“keep at them and not weaken” for “the 
reward is infinitely worth the pains— 
you will be many times repaid by the 
continued good appetites and sturdy di- 
gestions of the children relying upon 
your care.”—Reviewed by Alma S. De 
Armond, 


Your Growing Child, by H. Adding- 
ton Bruce. Funk & Wagnalls, 1927. 
$2.50 net. 

Here is a book which will give par- 
ents a wholesome view of their respon- 
sibilities, and stir them up in regard to 
the importance of the little as well as 
the big things that they must do if they 
would have healthy, normal, and suc- 
cessful children. No phase of child 
training is omitted, and the temper of 
the book is so calm and sensible, so 
hopeful and inspiring, and the sugges- 
tions are so practical and so clear, that 
every mother and father should have 
the privilege of reading it. 

Mr. Bruce has brought together in 
this one book, all the scientifically es 
tablished facts which parents should 
know in the fields of psychology, child 
hygiene, and child nutrition, and in the 
last chapter he has included a valuable 
bibliography of books which he would 
include in a parent’s library. 


The Psychology of Youth, by Edgar 
James Swift. Scribner, 1927. $2.50. 

The stated purpose of this book is to 
help parents to understand their boys 
and girls above the age of ten. From 
that age on, the desire to be active, to 
have adventure, to show off, possesses 
the growing youth, and in this time of 
accelerated living and increased oppor- 
tunities for adventure, it is more and 
more difficult to direct these natural im 
pulses into safe, constructive channels. 

Mr. Swift gives many illustrations of 
successful efforts to guide boys and 
girls properly, and explains the advan- 
tages of Boy Scout clubs. He discusses 
pupil-government in schools, improved 
living conditions, social centers in 
school buildings, manual training, physi- 
cal exercise, games and, above all, em- 
phasizes the necessity of sympathy and 
understanding on the part of parents 
and teachers. 
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4 Six Books for Christmas 
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CLeveR BILL $1.00 
William Nicholson—A pic- 
ture book 
MIcHAEL OF IRELAND $1.50 


Anne Casserley—For the 
middle ages 

Gay-NeEckK $2.25 
Dhan Gopal Mukerji—The 
story of a pigeon 


Trave WIND $2.00 
Cornelia Meigs 
DownriGHutT DEeNcEY $2.00 


C. D. Snedeker—For the 
grown-up boy or girl 

Now WeE Are Six $2.00 
A. A. Milne—For everyone 


A Xmas list on request. 
HARPER’S 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ BOOKSHOP 
460 Park Avenue, New York City 
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me Paws* 
One Hundred and Fifty Delightful True Stories 

About Birds, Animals, and Insects 

Thrilling True Stories entertainingly 
told, and useful information about Birds, 
Animals, and Insects, that children will | 
enjoy reading. 

The book is divided into four parts, 
the first dealing with birds ; the second 
with tame animals; the third with wild 
animals; and the fourth with general 
information regarding natural history 
subjects. 

Three hundred pages; thirty illustrations: 
and twenty-eight feature pages. Bound in dark 


green cloth with illustrated jacket and cover 
stamped in attractive colors. 


$1.50 net 


At All Bookstores, or 


» THE JUDSONPRESS 


1701-03 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA . 
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Lamp, with red and orange base, blue and green 


s painted with red letters Parchment 
4 t ” 


hade with circus animals in color. Base, 6% 
square; lamp, 15” high. Price, $13.50 complete. 
took ends, red, orange, blue, or green, to match 
amp, marked with whatever name you wish, 


wide, 5%” high, $3.75 per pair 


Finished and Unfinished Furniture 


Nursery Decoration, Planning, Furnishing 





RUTH M. JOHNSON 
New York City 
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What's Happening to the 
American Family 
(Continued from page 17) 


veneration, the weaker being excluded, 
ind that this results in a steady raising 
)f the level of the population. Whether 
this notion is sound or unsound, the 
tendencies of the human race appear 
listinctly against this condition and it 
seems certain to disappear. 

Another system proposed for man, 
and to some extent practiced, is that of 
temporary families, such as we find in 
many birds and other animals. Indi- 
viduals are to become mates for a longer 
or shorter period, separating as they 
please. This system, unless supple- 
mented in some radical way, as by so- 
cial care of the offspring, ignores the 
long period of dependence of the 
children on the parents, the result of 
which is that the frequent separation or 
change of mates gives serious wrenches 
to the framework of society, injures 
the children, distracts and distresses the 
parents. This system cannot be consid- 
ered efficient for smooth social working, 
for peace and prosperity. If defended, 
it must be by the extreme selectionist 
who holds that severe and unfavorable 
living conditions, with a high death 
rate are, in the long run, advantageous 
to the species. If combined with the 
prevention of the production of off- 
spring, as often proposed, it must re- 
sult in extinction. 

In some quarters we meet an aspira- 
tion for a system similar to that found 
in insects, in which from the beginning 
the social group as a whole shall care 
for the offspring, thus making the fam- 
ily unnecessary. In this way the indi- 
vidual parents are to be set free, each 
to pursue his or her life career without 
interference from offspring or mate. 
rhis aspiration appears largely domi- 
nated by the desire to give full satis- 
faction to the mating impulses; to 
facilitate change of mates, making it 
unnecessary to remain tied to one an- 
other longer than fancy dictates. If 
we examine this aspect of the matter 
in animals that have fully carried out 
this system of public care for the 
progeny, we find a surprising result. 
The system has resulted, not in freeing 
the mating impulses, but in their sup- 
pression, in their almost complete ex- 
tinction, in the essential desexualization 
of society. Only isolated individuals 
continue to be occupied with mating and 
propagation; the rank and file are sex- 
ess. 

If man must look to this result, pos- 
sibly the enthusiasm for this system 
will abate. 


The New Tools of Leisure 


by KARL DE SCHWEINITZ 
General Secretary, The Family Society of 
Philadelphia, and author of “The Art of 

Helping People Out of Trouble” 


OME is where the family is, not 
necessarily where the house is. 
Home can be in the drawing room of 


the Pullman, in an automobile, or in a 
(Continued on next page) 





FOR LITTLE FOLKS 





chief of all the eagles 


The Giant Sorcerer 
William Whitman 3rd 


This is one of the most remarkable children’s books of the 
year, concerning a mechanical sorcerer who steals Cassandra 
away from her brother Raphael 
Raphael goes in search of his sister on the wings of Empyrean 
It is 
tale with a full quota of black and white magic 


a swift-moving modern wonder 


I}lus 


The action begins when 


a 











Friends in Strange 
Garments 


Anna Milo Upjohn 





The Hepzibah 
Hen Book 
Olwen Bowen 


[he astonishingly human 


The 
Pioneer Twins 


Lucy Fitch Perkins 
Che thrill: 





Popover Family 


Ethel C. Phillips 


The delightful story of a 
clothespin and his china 
doll wife, who lived in the 
Little Red Doll House up 





in Aunt Amelias attic. 
Illus. $1.75 
A Truly 


Little Girl 
Nora A. Smith 


The sensitive and imagi- 
native tale of a little girl 
in Maine, her family, her 
friends, and _ her 
Illus. $1.75 


pets. 
e 











The 
Animal Alphabet 


Harrison Cady 


Here is an alphabet book of 
the famous Cady animal 
including 


keys, elephants and tiger 


pictures, mon- 
all set to the tune of jolly 


verse. Illus. $2.0¢ 


Sixteen splendid stories and hardship 
adventures of Hepzibah of a long journey west 
of child life in foreign > 
1 d Id b = and her friends Crertie ward over the prairie 
} ands, to y a tormer (srunter “Dorcas Don- make this one of the best 
Red Cross worker kev, ““‘Chirabel Chicken of the famous Twin 
Mas. $1.75 etc. Illus. $2 books. Illus. $1.75 
. ‘ 
The Diana’s 


Rose Bush 
Eliza Orne White 


All small girls from five 
to twelve will enjoy the 
story of little Diana Car 
ter, her friends Peggy and 
Alice and the rose bush 








Children 
of the Moor 


Laura Fitinghof 


Leaving their homes dur- 
ing a period of hardship, a 
band of children wander 
southward, finding thrill- 
ing adventures and finally 
homes. Illus. $2.5 
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artists 


The Talisman 
and The Log of a Cowboy, by 


Adams. $2.0 


The Riverside Bookshelf 


Pinocchio, by ( 


each 


Send for our 
free illustrated 
circular of 


There are four additions this year to hooks for children 
this series of the best books for boy 
and girls illustrated by well-known 
( ollodi 
Captain Blood, by Rafael Sabatini 
by Sir Walter Scott 
Andy 


HOUGHTON 
MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 


De pt \ 


Park St Boston 








For Their Parents 





York Times. 
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Wholesome Marriage 


‘An intimate, friendly talk by two wise, understanding, 
sympathetic, and level-headed people. : : 
couple but will profit by reading the volume. —New 
$2.00. 


By Ernest R. and Gladys H. Groves 


‘ No 


young 


| 
| 
| 
‘ 
Il] 
| 
| 
| 
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N all year round health toy that combines 

six safe, fascinating toys—Teeter-totter, 
Turning Bar, Trapeze, Swing, Rings, 
Parallel Bars—easily assembled, quickly in- 
terchangeable. Several children can play on 
Kiddie Gym at one time. Recommended 
child specialists and physicians everywhere. 
Makes a wonderful gift that will provide whole- 
some, health-building fun for years. Put it up 
in the playroom during cold months, on the 
lawn in summer. Price only $15.00 complete. 
Kiddie Gym is seven feet high, seven feet long, 
four feet wide. Wood and angle iron construc 
tion. Weight, 65 pounds packed. Sent promptly 


on receipt of $15.00, or shipped express collect. 
FREE! With every order for Niddie Gym, 

¢ we will send, absolutely free, as 
leng as they last, a set of Kiddie Wonder Fur 
niture—a clever novelty set of miniature chairs, 


tables, benches, etc., ten pieces in all. Order to 
day as supply is limited. Address nearest office 


Kiddie Gym Company 


Power Bldg., Dept. Z-2, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Western Office: 
360 Third Ave., Venice, California 























BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS OF CHILDREN 
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Habit Training in the Home 


Psycholegical Service — Advice on Schools 
SELECTED GOVERNESSES UNDER SUPERVISION 
Psychiatric Case Work — Visiting or Resident 


Tutoring, etc. 














A Service Without Geographical Limitations 


for All Children, Normal or Handicapped 
































| ASSOCIATED GUIDANCE BUREAU, INc. 
JESS PERLMAN, Director 
Consultation by Appointment 
SIXTEEN EAST FIFTY-THIRD STREET 
Telephone 





NEW YORK CITY 
Plaza 9512 









































EVERY CHILD 
CAN MAKE 


A New Book For Children 
By Harry B. Wright . . 


“Who cares if it is raining or 
too stormy to go outdoors.’’— 
That is the way this delightful 
new book begins. 914 x 124, 
64 pages, 55 pictures of toys to 
make with instructions how to 
make: elephants, tigers, trains, 
aeroplanes, racing automobiles, 
circus, clowns, bands,etc. Sim- 
ple as ABC, yet deeply fascin- 
ating, highly instructive and 
most helpful play for the fertile, 
eager child mind. Send for 
this book ‘‘Toys Every Child 
Can Make” for your child at 
once, Price, $1.60. Mail your 
order with remittance to... . 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 


Milwaukee, g Wisconsin 
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Have school in your own 
home 


Let Catvert ScHoo. give your child his 
entire schooling from Kindergarten to High 
School in your own home and give him the 
educational advantages he would have at 
the best private school. CALvert ScHOOL, 
founded as a dav school over 30 years ago, 
is famous the world over for its unique 
system of teaching children at long dis- 


ing your child out to school, let school come 


Headmaster, Author of “Child Training,” 
“A Child’s History of the World,” ete. 
Write for information to The Manager 


cCARVeatTt FCrz ect, 
121 West 40th Street Baltimore, Md. 
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tance by correspondence. Instead of send- | 


to him. V. M. Hillyer, A.B. Harvard, | 


What's Happening to the 

American Family 
(Continued from page 55) 
tent in the woods. People, not material, 
make the home. The development of 
the machine has tended to isolate us 
from each other, but it has given us 
the opportunity for leisure. 

The present generation is fortunate in 
being the first to have available the time 
and the tools for leisure, but for the 
most part it has not yet learned how 
to use either. The conception of leisure 
as rest has continued through centuries, 
but rest frequently degenerates into 
idling. The loafer was, until recent 
years, an evident part of the life of 
every community—not merely the pro- 
fessional loafer who never worked, but 
the man who had nothing to do when 
work was done. 

The greatest hindrance to the devel- 
opment of recreational tools is the ten- 
dency toward professionalism. Let an 
individual exhibit a moderate skill and 
he desires instantly to commercialize it. 
The young woman who sings must enter 


| opera. The boy who sketches must be- 


come an illustrator. The schools of 
correspondence and the extension de- 
partments of universities have tended 
to foster the commercialization of cul- 
ture not only in art, but in all depart- 
ments of knowledge. There is too much 
evaluation of education in terms of the 
ten thousand dollar job. The night 
school beckons the student with the 
premise of making an executive out of 
a clerk. It says little about learning 
tor the sake of finding out, yet there 
is abundant testimony to the large num- 
ber of people who pursue discovery for 


its own sake. 


HE schoo, along with such organi- 

zations as the boy scouts and the 
girl scouts, has made a great contribu- 
tion to leisure by fostering the study of 
the wild life of the woods and fields. This 
ispect of discovery has had an enormous 
development until now there are thou- 
sands of city children who know vastly 


| more about birds and flowers than did 


the country children of a generation 
ago. The growth of municipal, state 
and federal park systems has given 
great opportunity for this type of recre- 
ation. The example of cities like New 
York and Chicago, which have acquired 
park lands outside of city territory 
where people can camp and live a back- 
to-nature-life, should be more gener- 
ally followed so that every large com- 
munity might have within twenty or 
thirty miles of its boundaries a wide 
acreage devoted to wood and stream 
and wild life for the use and apprecia- 
tion of its citizens. 

One of the best tools of leisure which 
we have not yet learned to utilize is 
the dance. We have yet to realize the 
opportunity that dancing offers for the 
expression of beauty and grace. We 
have thought of dancing too much in 
terms of the relation between the sexes. 
Our civic efforts have been to regulate 
and supervise, to see that dancing is 
proper. We have been concerned too 
little with the art of the dance. 

The same spirit and attitude that char- 
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DOGS by Jutius KING 


24 popular breeds illustrated 
in color and characterized in 
sprightly verse — Cloth $1.00 


Thomas Nelson & Sons, Publishers, New York 











Fascinated children love 
the sprightly fifty cent books 
called NELSON’S 


.. LITTLE COLOR BOOKS 





How well do you know birds? 
Children who read BIRDS in RHYME 
and MORE BIRDS in RHYME by 
Juuius Kine, really know our bird 
friends well and enjoy the learning 
process immensely. 
—Cloth 75c each 
NELSON BOOKS 


All Books Children Love 
at Your Booksellers 



























Remarkable simplified system for 
home use. Tots can play melodies be- 
ore they learn the A.B.C.’s. No 
piano teacher required. Grown ups 











h 
child. Astounding 
results. Used in 
leading Kinder- 
garten Schools. 
Course sent post- 
paid for $1.00 
nile Music Bureau 

Dept.00 N.Y 











BOYS AND GIRLS 
Earn Xmas Money 


Write for 50 Sets St. Nicholas Christmas Seals. 

Sell for 10c a set. When sold send us $3.00 and keep 

$2.00 for your premium. No Work—Just Fun. 
We trust you—until Christmas—if necessary 


St. Nicholas Seal Co., Dept. 499-C, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


| Field Worker in Child Development and 





acterizes our approach to sport should | 





be applied to developing form in the 
common varieties of the dance. They | 
should be included as part of the athletic 
curriculum, 


The Art of Family Life 


by ANNA E. Ricuarpson 


Parental Education, Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C. 


Y weaving around love and mar- 

riage fairy tales of romance which 
are diverting, but whose very purpose 
is to take us away from the world of 
reality, we have misled young people 
about family life. It is time now to 
show that it takes grit, determination, 
training, skill and courage to make a 
success of family life, but that you 
have won life’s greatest treasure if you | 
succeed. Maintenance of a happy home 
life is an art requiring development of 
“artisans of family life.” This can be 
accomplished through guidance and 
training, just as skilled workers in other 





Perfect 
Christmas 
Gift 


By MARIE, 
Queen of 
Roumania 








THE 
STORY OF 
NAUGHTY 
KILDEEN 


VM t vitally teresting than 
nty ttl rl When she 8s 
] i princess 1 i tairy story, you 


have n ideal ook for childrer 


Illustrated by Jos—$2.50 





fields are developed. 

As home-making is the common art 
to be practiced by most of our citizens, 
we must use the public schools, for our | 
channel of education. But you cannot 
teach home-making by rote, by telling | 
young people they should respect the 
home and maintain it. An appreciation 
of the significance of the right kind of 
home life and a desire to perpetuate it 
can come only through a consistent pro- 
gram of activities designed to affect 
conduct and to build up ideals and atti- 
tudes of home loyalties. 

We have, thus far, done little to or- 
ganize activities, in and out of school, 
which will insure every boy and girl 
the understanding and the desire to be | 
a part of a family. In fact, many of 
our young people leave school deter- | 
mined to get all they can out of life, 
but never to assume the responsibility 
which must come with a family. This 
is due to the romancing about love and 
marriage in modern fiction, movies, and 
other media. 

No home can today successfully meet 
the demands made upon it or withstand 
the onward march of our social and in- 
dustrial life which does not adjust it- 


Raquel of the 
Ranch Country 


By Aumwa Sims Markus 


A story of English school life, with a 
thrilling mystery running through it, 


Illustrated—$2.00 


The Big Row at 
Ranger’s 
By Kent Carr 
English school life, with a thrilling 


mystery involved 


$1.75 


Magpie Lane 


By Nancy Byrp TURNER 


Poems and silhouettes with a fresh 

and lovely imaginative quality. 

Illustrated by Decie Merwin— 
$2.00 


Ali Baba and 
Other Plays 


By Heten Haman JoserH 


wwle . puppet 
eopie or puppets, 


Illustrated—$1.50 





self to them. The home can maintain 
its integrity only by taking unto itself 
the best that modern life has to offer. 
If this selective process cannot go on, 
the home is doomed to disintegration, 
for we cannot stop, even if we would, | 
the march of modern civilization. 
Simultaneously with the building up 
in our young people the desire to make 
better homes, must come the opportun- 
ity ior further training after they enter 
into the occupation of home-making. 
This is coming. The extension of pub- 
lic education so as to include adults is 
one of the great forward-looking move- 
ments and can be used as one of the 
assets in the promotion of finer home 
life. It will not be long before a chance 
for parent education will be available to 
all who are willing to give the time and 

















effort to study. 


Two Exciting Stories of Sea 
Warfare by John Lesterman: 


The Adventures of a 
Trafalgar Lad 
A Sailor of Napoleon 
Illustrated—each, $2.00 





HARCOURT, BRACE & CO. 
383 Madison Avenue 
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Younger Readers Will Want These 
SAILS OF GOLD Edited by Lady Cynthia Asquith 
+. This delightful book is a veritable treasure-house of verse, stories and pictures of the very 
am ’ kind that you will want to read and look at again and again. They are written and drawn 
~ be - by a group of the foremost writers and artists of England, among the contributors being 
~ py _ Walter dela Mare, Algernon Blackwood, Eden Philpotts, A. A. Milne, Hugh Lofting and 
2G. \4~—~ others. Perhaps you remember ‘‘The Flying Carpet’’ and ‘‘The Treasure Ship’’. It is a 
<2 \\. ~~ worthy companion volume to these. $2.50 ' 
i ; 
THE CHILDREN’S PUNCH Edited by M. T. Bryan ' 
Almost everyone has heard or knows of ‘‘Punch’’, the famous English magazine of fun and fancy. From its 
storehouse have been selected poems, and stories of birds, beasts, fairies especially for younger readers—what- ( 
ever pleases most the whims of boys and girls. Illustrations are everywhere in it—95 pages ofthem! $2.50 
st 
The Scribner $2.50 Illustrated (lassics \ 
MICHAEL STROGOFF Illustrated by N. C. Wyeth By Jules Verne L 
Here is a wonderful story, based Among the many other volumes of S 
on history, but having all the thrill importance and beauty in this se- s] 
and romance of fiction! Children ries are: Barrie's “‘Peter Pan in al 
will love the tale of Michael Kensington Gardens’’, illustrated b 
Strogoff, courier of the Czar, the by Arthur Rackham; Burnett's ft 
greatest of all the tales by a great “Little Lord Fauntleroy’’, illus- or 
master of narrative, and superbly trated by R. B. Birch; Crother’s A 
illustrated in color by N.C. Wyeth. *“Children of Dickens’’, illustrated 
The book is the latest addition to by Jessie Willcox Smith; Field's be 
the famous Scribner $2.50 Illus- **Poems of Childhood’’, illustrated he 
trated Classics —the volumes of by Maxfield Parrish; Lanier’s *‘The m 
which form, on the bookshelves Boy's King Arthur’, illustrated by o1 
of so many boys and girls, a col- From a painting by N. C. Wyeth for N. C. Wyeth. Each $2.50 a 
lection of some of the world’s best “ Michael Strovoff™ * 
literature. $2.50 
Ww 
W 
4 ' di 
THE FLIGHT OF THE GRAY GOOSE By Francis Lynde pi 
All the danger and thrill of aviation seems to be woven into this story of the**Gray Goose’’ and its pilots. $1.00 je 
hé 
THE REGICIDE’S CHILDREN By Aline Havard M 
The dangerous, exciting events of the life of the Puritans in Colonial days are here. $1.00 2 
in] 
JINGLEBOB By Philip Rollins 
It was not only a rare privilege but aa exciting education to know Jinglebob, man of l¢ 
the plains. The two tenderfoots, Bill King and his older brother, the Duke, join the 1 
band of which Jinglebob is the top rider and with him drive a great herd of cattle to K 
the home ranch. $2.50 z 
01 
SMOKY By Will James . 
This prize story of a cow pony received the Newbery Medal as the best book of the ‘ 
year for younger readers. Especially will boys and their fathers revel in this tale of a f; 
one-man horse in the telling of which Will James makes you breathe the air of the V 
West. The author illustrates his own book with some of the best drawings he has we 
ever done—full of breathless action. Gift edition, $3.00. Popular, $1.00 Pe 
re 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 7 
Ol 
seen ~ 1 
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Christmas 
Le 


Children 


Books for 
L& 


by ALICE DALGLIESH 


Author of “A Happy School Year” 


F all the many joys which color 
the bright pattern of Letty’s 
days, there is none that can 

ompare with the joy of Christmas. 

“Birthdays are good, of course. It is 
i splendid thing to wake up in the morn- 
ng and know that for a whole you 
re The Birthday Child. 

“But Christmas is different—bigger, 
o much more thrilling the 
whole world seems to share in it.” 


day 


because 


The quotation is from “Letty,” a 
study of childhood by Rose Fyleman, 
vhose fairy poems are so well known. 


his book and “The 
which is the delicately 
Laura Spencer Portor’s childhood, are 
not for children but for grown-ups. 
Some of the chapters, however, may be 
shared with the children and both books 


Little Long Ago,” 
written story of 


are so charmingly illustrated that they 
will delight the whole family. Sturdy, 
button-nosed Letty and dainty, fanci- 
ful Laura will take you back to your 


own childhood and into two interesting 
homes—the one English, the other 
American. 

For the last two months we have 
been telling you about the new books 
with their gay illustrations. We have 
kept some of the gayest and most Christ- 
for this month when every- 
trying to find “a book for a 
years old, who likes dolls, or 
fairies, or adventure”—or 
it may be. 

Somehow 


massy ones 


one is 


child 





whatever else 


at Christmas time we al- 
ways think first of the little children to 
whom, as to Letty, Christmas is the 
day of the year. There are charming 
picture books for the younger children. 
Scme of the loveliest picture books 
come to us from Sweden. Harper’s 
have published ‘“Karl’s Visit to the 
Moon” in translation, and you will find 
others, including “Red Riding Hood” 
and “Cindereila,” at a Swedish publish- 

g house whose name we have listed. 
‘The Cock and the Hen” is a most 
colorful edition of a Czecho-Slovakian 
folk tale, with Czech pictures and deco- 


rative borders. Little girls who like 
dolls cannot fail to enjoy “The Katy 
Kruse Dolly Book,” with color photo- 
zraphs of dolls engaged in all kinds 
of activities. ‘“‘Clever Bill” is a slight, 
but amusing, story of a soldier doll, 
with many illustrations. 

If someone around the age of eight 
or ten has requested “a new book of 


fairy-tales, please,” there is “Canute 
Whistlewinks,” translated from the Fin- 
nish. The decorations and illustrations 
ire unusual; there is an irresistible pic- 
ture of Sampo Lappelill riding on the 
reindeer with the golden horns, and 
another of Salmon Sally gazing with 
astonishment on the magic cow that fed 
on seaweed. The stories have an un- 
isual quality, some are symbolic, mys- 





and “West Indian Play Days” 


AWAY HE WENT DOWN THE MOUNTAINSIDE 


“et anute Whistlewinks,” by Zacharias 


From 
l strated by Frank McIntosh 


i opeitms, llu 


written with strong religious feel- 

hile others have a_ whimsical 
humor. “The Last Dragon” is an en- 
tirely different type of fanciful story 
about real children who go adventuring 
with a friendly dragon, taking their 
erandmother with them—an unusual 
proceeding ! ‘The Princess Who 
Grew” is a fairy tale about a naughty 
princess who eventually grew into a 
thoughtful and obedient princess. “The 
Adventures of Andy,” by Margery Wil- 
liams Bianco, is a story for a child who 
enjoys fantasy and a book in which the 
most astonishing things happen. 

We envy the children who will read 
for the first time “Italian Peepshow,” 
by Eleanor Farjeon, a_ collection 
exquisite in an Italian setting. 
This and “Children of the Mountain 
Eagle” are pleasant books to read aloud 
The latter is a colorful story of two 
Albanian children and their life in the 
primitive mountain region of Albania 
The striking page decorations are by 
the Petershams. You will like Bor and 
her little brother Skander, and the 
quaint Albanian bird from whose beak 
there issues a song in such solid black 
notes. 


tic, 
ing ; 


of 


stories 


“Christmas in Storyland” is a col 
lection of Christmas stories for older 
children and for the story-teller. An- 
other Christmas book is “The Poor 


Count’s Christmas,” a reprint of one of 
Frank Stockton’s fanciful tales. The 
cover of this book makes an attrac- 
tive gift, for there is a picture of the 
giant Christmas tree with dozens of 
children dancing around 
Books of adventure are most 
(Continued on next page) 


impor- 
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For Christmas — 
give your children 
high grades from 
now till they finish 
school 


Give a scarf to the girl if you will 
a sled to the boy. But give 
them also for Christmas, high grades 
in every study from now till they 
finish high school. Give them The 
World Book’s ten surprising volumes. 
What a gift! All vital world- 
knowledge made delightful, simple 
wonderful to remember. The World 
Book was planned by Prof. M. V. 
O'Shea, University of Wisconsin 
with 31,822 educators and 196 edi- 
tors. It is in schools and libraries 
everywhere—put there by The Amer- 
ican Library Association, and State 
Boards of Education. A whole ref- 
erence library for young and old 
almost 7000 fascinating pages 
5000 illustrations and maps in 
black and white and brilliant colors. 
Every article by famed au- 
thority, such as Burbank, 
Walter Camp, E. Holmes, 
John H. March 
Tappan. 
Children adore 
adore 


some 

Luther 
Burton 
Kellogg, Eva 


The World Book 


browsing for its rich, or- 


derly findings. A gift revised to 
date when you buy it—and kept 
timely while in your home, year after 
year. In your choice of four beau- 
tiful bindings. Not sold in book- 
shops, or by mail. Use the coupon 


to learn fully about it. 


tion to you. 
W. F. QUARRIE & CO., 
Chicago 


‘The WORLD BOK 


(ten volumes) 


No obliga- 


Publishers 


The humanized reference work for 
the whole family 
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W. F. Quarrie & Company _ 
Dept. 15-J, 154 East Erie Street, 

Please send me full information 
World Book, 


Ill. 
The 


Chicago, 
about 


Address 











CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


The Adventures of 
Pinocchio 


By C. Co..ov1 $5.00 


The perfect gift book for younger 
boys and girls. The famous Mussino 
illustrations, hundreds of them, so full 
of color and humor, make this story of 
a bad little marionette more alive than 
ever. These are the pictures that have 
been most loved in Italy and are now 
used with a new complete translation 
for American boys and girls. 


Roselle of the North 


By Constance L. SKINNER $1.75 

A tale of the far northwest in the 
days of the fur lords. Roselle lives 
with the Indians, who call her Flying 
Heart, but she is a mystery to them. A 
fine story for girls in their teens. 


Three Young Crows 


By Ernest Harotp BAYNes $1.75 

A new book by the author of “The 
Sprite,” “Polaris” and other famous 
animal stories. This time Mr. Baynes 
writes about his adventures with birds. 


The Moon’s Birthday 


By Dorotuy Rowe $2.00 


More stories about Chinese children 
by the author of “The Rabbit Lantern.” 
There are eight lovely colored illustra- 
tions by a Chinese artist and many black 
and white decorations. 





The Girl in White Armor 


By Avsert BiceLow Paine $2.50 


The true story of Joan of Arc. A 
thrilling and absorbing story of one of 
the world’s most interesting figures 
written by a noted biographer who has 
also been famous as an author of books 
for boys and girls. Mr. Paine has lived 
in France and studied the country and 
history of Joan. 


As the Crow Flies 


By Cornevia MeEics $1.75 
The scene is laid in the upper reaches 
of the Mississippi. Again the author of 
“Master Simon's Garden” has given us 
an exciting story for boys, with its plot 
drawn from early American history. 


The Kingdom of the Mind 
(The Young People’s Shelf of Science) 


By June E. Downey $2.50 

A book of psychology for boys and 
girls. How fast can you talk? Where 
is your blind spot? How easily can you 
find your way to the center of a maze? 
In this book you will find out: how to 
test yourself and what such tests mean. 


Little Black Eyes 


By KarLene Kent $2.00 

The daily life of a little Japanese girl. 
“Theatre Going,” “The Great Sweeping 
Day,” “The Sea Going Boat” are some 
»t the chapter titles. An excellent gift 
for girls from six to eight. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
ATLANTA 


CHIC 
DALLAS 


AGO 


BOSTON 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Christmas Books for Children 
| (Continued from page 59) 


tant to the older boy and girl. At the 
very top of the list we place “The 
Trade Wind,” by Cornelia Meigs. This 
is the book which won the $2,000 prize 
offered by Little, Brown and Company 
for a worthy addition to their Beacon 
| Hill Bookshelf, and they are justly 
| proud of its content, form and pictures. 
David Dennison, a New England lad. 
rebels against the placidity of his life 
and states that “nothing ever happens.” 
No sooner has he made this remark 
than he sees, coming across the storm- 
swept garden, a strange procession led 
by a man with an unsheathed cutlass 
| in his hand. From that moment “things 

happen” thick and fast! Another good 
| sea story is “Pirate Plunder,” attractive 
| in form and thrilling in content. There 
| is adventure on land, too, and in the 
| air. “Heroes of Modern Adventure” 





tells of explorers, doctors and the ever- 
popular Lindbergh—and there is “We,” 
Lindbergh’s own story. “History Call- 
ing!” makes some of the most thrilling 
episodes of English history stand out 
against a colorful background. “Mys- 
tery of Castle Pierrefitte” is a French 
| story of hidden identity, mysterious 
| documents and secret hiding places. 
For the boy or girl who likes biog- 
| raphy you will find listed several inter 
| esting books of this type. 
| Books for grown-ups and children 
| 


Letry. Rose Fyleman. Doran. $2.00 
Tue LittLte Lone Aco. Laura Spencer 
Portor. Dutton. $5.00. 


Picture books for younger children 


Kari’s JouRNEY TO THE Moon. Maja 
Lindberg. Translated by Siri An- 

| drews. Harper. $1.50. 

Litta Riptuvan. Anna _ Stenberg- 


| Masolle. Bonnier, 561 Third Avenue, 
| New York. 
Red Riding Hood without terrify- 
ing pictures. 
ABC-sox. Anna Stenberg - Masolle. 
Bonnier. $1.25. 
A charming Swedish alphabet buok 
with clear, child-like pictures. 


Tue Katy Kruse Dotty Boox. Text 
by Rose Fyleman. Doran. $2.00. 
CLever BILL. William Nicholson 

| Doubleday, Page. $1.00. 
Tue Cock AND THE Hen. (Transla- 


tion). R. D. Szalatnay. Harper. $2.50. 
Books for the “between” age 
CANUTE WHISTLEWINKS. Zacharias 

Topelius. Translated by Foss and 

Olcott. Longmans’, Green. $2.50. 
Tue Last Dracon. Dan Totheroh. 


Doran. $2.00. 
Tue Princess Wuo Grew. P. J. 
Cohen De Vries. Translated by L. 
| Snitlar. Stokes. $1.50. 
Tue Cxripren’s Pray Hour Book. 


| Stephen Southwold. 
| Green. $2.00. 
A collection of stories and poems. 
[ue ApvENTURES OF ANpy. Margery 
Williams Bianco. Doran. $3.00 net. 
[raLt1AN Peepsnow. Eleanor Farjeon. 
Stokes. $2.50. 
(ne Poor Count’s CuristTMas. 
R. Stockton. Stokes. $1.50. 

CHILDREN OF THE Mountain Eacut 

| (Continued on page 62) 


Longmans, 


Frank 
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PEPPI THE DUCK 
By Rhea Wells 
Peppiis a little Tyrolean duck with ambitions 
His amusing adventures are pictured in many 
colorful illustrations. $2.00 


By Grace Moon 
Sunny days in Mexico with Nadita, levable 
little orphan, and her dog, Poco. Color and 
black and white illustrations by Carl Moon, 
$2.00 





CLEVER BILL 

By William Nicholson 
“The jolliest, ageless picture book of the year” 
Anne Carroll Moore in New York Herald 
Tribune “Books”’. $1.00 


PETER POCKET 
By May Justus 
A little Cumberland Mountain boy with a 
Pickle Pup and a pocketful of surprises. Illus- 
trations in color and black and white. $1.50 
CIVILIZING CRICKET 

By Forrestine C. Hooker 

Exciting times in old Philadelphia and a 


Western frontier army post with Cricket who 
upsets traditions wherever she goes. $2.00 


CHILDREN OF THE 
MOUNTAIN EAGLE 
By Elizabeth Cleveland Miller 


Bor and Marash and their strange 
and fascinating life in the Albanian 


Mountains. Beautiful illustra- 
tions by Maud and Miska Peter- 
sham. $2.00 












for Children 


The best stories and the best pic- 


tures—all by distinguished auth- 
ors and artists 


I KNOW A SECRET 
By Christopher Morley 
The secret is only a small part of the fun in 
the delightful and whimsical tales in Chris- 
topher Morley’s first book for children. $2.00 


JUST ONE MORE 
By Natalie Johnson Van Vleck 
Nancy and Van love the gay rhymes and color- 


ful pictures their mother made for them and 
other children will too. $2.50 


BIBI: A LITTLE DANISH 
GIRL 
By Karin Michaelis 
Clever Bibi travels all over Denmark visiting 
peasants and princes. More than 150 draw- 


ings by Hedvig Collin enliven her tomboy es- 
capades. $2.50 
KRIS AND KRISTINA 
By Marie Bruce 

Kris Kringle gets his first Christ- 
mas present and other happy sur- 
prises in this novel story colorfully 
illustrated by James Daugherty. 

$1.35 
If you would like to know more about our 


books for boys and girls, send us a letter 
asking for our complete catalogue. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
BOYS AND GIRLS DEPT. 
GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK 
Please send me your catalogue of 
books for boys and girls 


Name 
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New Books for Boys and Girls from Beacon Hill 


OLD: TESTAMENT 
<< STORIES 


spe By 


“EULALIE OSGOOD GROVER 













“aa 






Zs 


a Bam. 


ISS GROVER has selected eighty-eight Old Testament stories, espe- 

cially interesting to children, and retold them simply and with beauty. 
She has made the stories really live, and tied them together in an interesting 
manner. No other book for younger children does this. This work will fill 
a real need. ‘The illustrations by Beatrice Stevens convey the atmosphere and 
spirit of the Bible. Some are glowing with color; others picture life with 
equal animation in black-and-white. $2.50 


The New Book by the Most Popular Author 
of Books for Children 


LONGLEGS THE HERON 


By THORNTON W. BURGESS 


A new Burgess book is an event with children. In this, the fourth volume 
in the Smiling Pool Series, Peter Rabbit considers Longlegs the Heron an 
enemy until he helps to save one of the little Herons, caught in a trap. 
Harrison Cady, as usual, has made colored pictures, $1.75 


A Delightful New Edition of a Classic Story 
JOLLY GOOD TIMES 


By MARY P. WELLS SMITH 
A favorite for hity years! And the good times are just as 
jolly as ever, with charming new pictures by Helen Mason 
Grose to add fresh delight to this story of wholesome child- 
life on a Massachusetts farm. A new joy for children; for 
adults, a chance to re-live an early pleasure, $2.00 


TOY TOWN 
By ETTA AUSTIN BLAISDELL 

Animals and toys are a delight to small children. So what 
more interesting than tov-animal characters? Here are 
the favorites, playing in Toy Town and in the Ark where 
they live. Clare Atwood Fitts has drawn their pictures in 
color. Any child who is just beginning to read can enjoy 
this book for himself. S$] 00 


SUNSHINE FARM 
By ZOE MEYER 
Life on Sunshine Farm is a delight to the city children, 
Richard and Jean. They find new playmates—Billy Blue Jay, 
Bobby Squirrel, Timothy the Toad, Brother the Mouse—busy 
in the trees or under the haystack. This is another book for 
children to read themselves. Pictures by Florence Liley 
Young. $1.00 








Our catalogue of “Books for Boys and Girls of All Ages” 


will be sent free on request 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


Boston Publishers 
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Christmas Books for Children 
(Continued from page 60) 


Elizabeth Cleveland Miller. Double- 
day, Page. $2.00. 

Books for older boys and girls 

fre TrapeE WIinp. Cornelia Meigs. 
Little, Brown. $2.00. 

HeroEs OF Mopern ApventTurReE. T. C. 
Bridges—H. Hessell Tiltman. Little, 


Brown. $2.00. 

PrrATE PLuNperR. Frank E. Potts 
Harper. $1.75. 

We. Charles A. Lindbergh. Putnam 
$2.50. 


History Cartiinc! Lt. Col. W. P 
Drury. Henry Holt. $2.00. 
MysTERY OF CASTLE PIERREFITTE. Eu- 
génia Foa. Translated by Anna Pen- 
dleton. Longmans, Green. $2.00. 
Tue Boy’s Lire or ALEXANDER HAm 
iLtTON. Helen Nicolay. Century. $2.00. 
Story Lives or Master WRITERS. 
Charles Raymond. Stokes. $2.5 
YounGc Prope or History. 
S. Brooks. Putnam. $2.50. 
An attractive reprint in one vol- 
ume, of the well-known “Historic 
Boys” and “Historic Girls.” 
CHRISTMAS IN STORYLAND. Maud van 
Buren—Katharine I. Bemis. Cen- 
tury. $2.00. 


What's in A Name 
(Continued from page 23) 


what name you choose to go with it. 
Among first names, Helen is most dan- 
gerous—Helen Berne or Helen Boyle 
will never enjoy her name. Names end- 
ing in ette or eta are also to be used 
with care. Marietta Fish is not so 
good. Remember, it is a life sentence 
you are bestowing. 

So much for the girls’ names. Nam- 
ing the boy, you will say, ought to be 
Still, there are difficulties. Re- 
member that even if he wears dresses 
and blue ribbons at first, he is really 
male, and needs a masculine sounding 
name. 

As regards fashions. Women’s styles 
in clothes change at least five times as 
often as men’s. So do their names. 
Looking first at the most popular names 
of today, we find the most common are 
William and John. In the universities, 
one man in twenty is William—a larger 
proportion than any girl’s name holds. 
Then follow James, George, Charles, 
Harold, Robert, Edward, Joseph, Ar- 
thur, Francis and Henry. 


OMPARING this with a list of 
© forty years ago, we find but little 
change. In 1885 William was the 
commonest name. The first five names 
of 1925 were the first five in 1885, 
though they ran in slightly different 
order. Of the ten most popular names 
of 1925, seven stand in the first ten of 
1885. Contrast this with the women’s 
lists, in which only two remzined the 
same. The only three which have fallen 
are Henry, Frederick and Thomas, and 
these were all still common in 1925, 
though slightly below the first ten. The 
new names in 1925 were Harold, Ar- 
thur and Francis, none of which was 
uncommon in 1885. Harold is the one 


easier. 
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marked change, increasing ten times in 
popularity during that period. 

Though the relative position of the 
most important names has remained 
about the same, the actual number of 
times they occur has changed greatly. 
fhough William is still most common, 
it is not nearly so common as forty years 
ago. In 1885, the first twelve names 
comprised a half of all the men’s names, 
that is, every other man had one of 
these twelve names. In 1925, there is 
a great deal more variety, and the first 
dozen has fallen to less than a third. 

The reason for this change is, of 
course, in the changing conditions of 
American life. Forty vears ago, Wil- 
liam’s acquaintance was limited to a few 
hundred people, and at the red school- 
house it didn’t matter much if there 
was one other William in his class of 
twenty. Very likely that one was called 
Shorty or Squint-eye, as nicknames went 
in those days. But now our William 
goes to a high school with perhaps 
several thousand students. There are 
Williams by the score. If he has a 
common last name, his records may 
yet mixed with those of another boy 
bearing the same name. 


I l is interesting to see where the new 
names to meet this situation have 
come from. The first and greatest 
source has been the drafting in of fam- 
ily names. They were three times as 
numerous in 1925 as in 1885. They 
work in originally as middle names, es- 
pecially when the boy is named after 
his mother’s father or brother. Soon 
they are absorbed into the group of 
baptismal names. In a list of Lawrence, 
Bruce, Milton, Neal, Howard and Mar- 
tin, some were originally first names, 
some last, but most people would take 
a long time deciding waich, and then 
would probably be wron 

New names also come from dignify- 
ing nicknames and shortening Harry, 
Jack, Fred, Tom, Dick, Don, and even 
Billy all occur now as a matter of 
course. A few names come in with 
foreign immigration or are popularized 
by books, but not many. Nor do many 
children get named after great men or 
presidents. The two outstanding north- 
ern heroes of the Civil War both hap- 
pened to have distinctive names—Abra- 
ham and Ulysses. In my list from the 
colleges in 1885 there are only four 
Abrahams and no Ulysses at all. Theo- 
dores seem actually to have declined 
when we should have expected an in- 
crease. Statistics, however, prove that 
men’s names are influenced scarcely 
all by popular heroes. 

Men’s names show no social grada- 
tions, like women’s. James has long 
been popular for coachman or chauf- 
feur, and everyone calls the Pullman 
porter George. Nevertheless James and 
George go on being as popular in good 
society as anywhere else. 

The root of the matter touche ulti 
mately, | suppose, the fact that a man’s 
name isn’t really so important to him as 
a woman’s is to her. For some reason 
girls become very closely identified with 
their given names, while boys do not 

(Continued on next page) 











A Wide Choice for Children is 
Offered in These Famous Series 
Ask to See Them 


Write for Illustrated Circulars 





1 P®B®@nNCOTTS 
L DREN'S 


A STORY OF SWITZERLAND 
By Johanna Sprri 





STORIES ALL LIPPINCOTT’S 
CHILDREN LOVE CHILDREN’S 
SERIES CLASSICS 


27 Child Favorites 23 Classic Tales 


If you want your child to love books give for the little tots who are just learning to 
him the best from the very beginning—the read, simplified and printed in large, clear 
stories that have been tried and tested. type. The true-to-life illustrations, the 
This beautiful edition, with its lively col- jackets with their many colored dots, and 
ored illustrations, its cheerful binding and the bright bindings will endear these books 
its gay tartan jackets, is just the right to every child. 

thing to kindle his longing for good books. 


New this year: 


The new volume this year is RAB and HIS FRIENDS 
GRITLI’S CHILDREN By JOHN BROWN, M.D. 


By JOHANNA SPYRI This delightful tale of the huge mastiff, 


This charming story of Swiss child life is Rab, and his friends, James and Ailie, 
probably, with the exception of “Heidi,” has been a favorite with boys and girls 
Madame Spyri’s best-loved book. 8 Full- for nearly fifty years. 4 Illustrations in 
page color plates. EACH $1.50 color. EACH 75c¢ 


FAIRY TALES FROM INDIA 


Edited and Illustrated with Special Lining Papers, Decorations and 12 Exquisite Color 
Plates by Katharine Pyle. One of the most beautiful gift books. The tales here have been 
carefully edited from a collection told by an old Indian grandmother in the Deccan many 
years ago. $3.50 


For Parents 
THE TIRED CHILD 


In a clear, lucid style that parents can understand, this volume treats the important prob- 
lem of fatigue in children. A timely book in these days of high pressure of modern life. 
Illustrated. $2.00 


SAFEGUARDING CHILDREN’S NERVES 


By JAMES J. WALSH, M.D. and JOHN A. FOOTE, M.D. 
Foreword by the HON. HERBERT HOOVER 


Just what its name implies, a practical volume of professional medical advice of the greatest 
value. Illustrated. 282 Pages. $2.00 


TRAINING THE TODDLER 
By ELIZABETH H. CLEVELAND 


The child from two to six, outgrowing babyhood, not yet ready for school, needs particular 
care and attention. For this difficult period this book presents standards of child training 
any mother can apply. 16 Illustrations. $2.00 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, PariveLpnia 
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For the Little One’s 
Christmas! 


Parents — TeTer-Rassir is the only 
plaything for the child under seven, 
suitable for indoor play during the win- 
ter and supplying just the physical ex- 
ercise the little one needs (it’s a regular 
child’s gymnasium)—and affording, for 
out-of-door play in the summertime, the 
ACTION demanded by the active 
youngster, yet, having no wheels, the 
child cannot ride it out from between 
authomobiles parked at the curb, into 
the street—and danger! 


Indoor Exercise 
and 


Outdoor Safety! 


Riding Terer-Rassir_ strengthens 
stomach and abdominal muscles, makes 
strong arms and sturdy legs. Beautiful 
in bright red, with white bunny (or 
horse) head; bumpers eliminate noise; 
gliders prevent marring of floors. Sol- 
idly constructed, cannot get out of or- 
der, will last for years. 

Santa could not bring your little one 
another toy so health-making, so life- 
protecting and so constantly joy-giving 
lerer-RaAbBirt, 


LARGE IZE, 33” long, 
vo I Zh, children 3 $3.95 
—_—_— 


as 


zg tor 
to 7 years old 


SMALL SIZE, 24” long, 
17” high, for children 1% $2.95 


eter’Rabbit 


Company 
536 W. Congress Detroit, Mich. 








If you cannot find Teter-Rabbit at the 
stores, we will send him by prepaid 
parcel post, upon receipt of check or 
money order, or C.O.D. if you prefer. 
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What's Ina Name 
(Continued from page 63) 


There is one group of men’s names} 


, | which seems to represent what was once 


an attempt to gain social distinction 
from the name. The picture of an un- | 
fortunate youth in Fauntleroy clothing 
calls up the name of Percy or Reginald | 
or Algernon. Possibly Clarence or'| 
Cecil, and maybe Harold and Alfred. 
These names back to the Middle 
Ages, when most of them were borne 
by blood-spilling, head-smashing war- 
riors and were, many of them, originally | 
family names. Take Percy—the Percies | 
were the great English war lords of | 
the Scottish border and history is full 
of their deeds. One of Thomas a4 Beck- 
ett’s murderers was named Reginald, | 
and the Cecils were a famous English 


Oo 
20 


family. Alfred suggests the king who, | 
whether he let the cakes burn or not, 
was no sissy. A Harold was among 


the greatest of the Norse Vikings. It 
took some strange twist in history to 
make these names suggest a little boy in 
ruffles. 


HE early nineteenth century was a 
period of social change. The nou- 
veaux riches were setting out to get 
social distinction along with their 
money. It was an age of snobbery. 
With a name, middle-class mothers tried 
to gain for their sons the social leap 
they themselves could not make. When 
these Percies and Reginalds began to 
grow up, instead of armored knights 
riding plumed horses, they were pale- 
faced clerks, bookkeeping on a high 
stool or peaked tailors taking your waist 
measure. The world—even in Vic-| 
toria’s time—had not quite lost its sense 
of humor; people began to laugh. 
nald was far from romantic. By force 
of contrast, we began to think of the 
bearers of these grandiloquent names 
as somewhat less virile than ordinary. 
Nevertheless, the first bearers of 
sissy names lived down the laughter 
and the names lived, and have pretty 
well been restored to favor. Though 
people may still laugh at Percy, they 
have forgotten why, and very soon they 
will forget even to laugh. So if you 
want to name your child Percy, do so. 
By the time he grows up it will prob- 
ably be as ordinary as John. 

The use ofa middle name dates almost 
entirely from the last century, and it 
seems to be used solely for the neces- 
sity of distinction. Ina village civiliza- 
tion, two names gave enough combina- 
tions to avoid confusion, but in our 
cities, three are needed for your friends 
to find you in the telephone book, unless 
you have a very uncommon first or last 
name. The only time middle names 
need really be avoided is when they 
make too long a name. If you are a 
Featherstonehaugh and name your baby 
Alexander, let it at that, without 
adding Washington for a middle name. 

One more rule. Don’t call your boy 
by a name also used for girls. Name 
the new girl baby Frances or Marian if 
you wish; but give the boy, if you wish 
to save him embarrassment, a good 
masculine name. 





Regi- 


or 
zo 














Fun and Play 
for Winter Days 


Every child likes to draw. A 
blackboard is something that ap- 
peals to children and furnishes 
an endless source of instructive 
amusement during the long win- 
ter days. 


A “‘Litho Plate’? Blackboara, 
with its many instructive and 
entertaining educational charts, 
and smooth, unbreakable slated 
blackboard provides entertain- 
ment and practical instruction, 
of which children never tire. 


Gratify your children’s natural 
desire to express themselves with a 





Educational 
BLACKBOARD 


Sold by leading de- 
partment, furniture 
and toy stores. 

If your local mer- 
chant cannot supply 
you, we will be glad 
tosend you a “‘Litho 
Plate’? Blackboard 
as illustrated with 
thirty-three educa- 
tional charts and 
unbreakable slated 
blackboard @ $4.95 
or one having fifty- 
five educaticnal 
charts with eight 
charts in color 
@ $6.75. F. O. B. Muncie. 


RICHMOND 
SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 


Muncie, Indiana 
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The Gift Problem 
(Continued from page 25) 

a larger size of the same article. 

Scientific games and equipment, in- 
cluding chemistry sets, geology collec- 
tions, moving picture machines, stereo- 
scopes and stereographs are especially 
suitable for children of these ages. 
Among other gifts suitable for children 
from ten to twelve are the following: 
Tent, baseball bat and ball, soccer ball, 
dodge ball, table croquet, indoor golf, 
ping-pong, educational music games, au- 
thors, teiegraph set, Japanese stencil 
set, stilts, jack-knife, material and pat- 
terns for making aeroplanes, flower 
press, bird house, scout suit and Camp 
Fire Girls’ costume. 


AST, but not least, comes the ques- 
tion of suitable gifts for high 
school boys and girls. During this age 
it is very important that as far as pos- 
sible all of the activities of these boys 
and girls should be directly under the 
influence and guidance of school, home 
and church. The wise parent will spare 
neither time nor energy in making home 
the happiest place in the whole world 
for the boys and girls of this age. Good 
books, fine musical instruments, radio, 
phonograph, equipment for outdoor 
sports, in fact, anything within reason- 
able expense which will provide pur- 
poseful play is a suitable gift for the 
youngster in his teens. 

The following gifts may be men- 
tioned among those which are suitable 
for girls and boys from‘twWelve to six- 
teen years of age: Golf bag and clubs, 
field hockey stick, ice hockey stick, soc- 
cer ball, basket ball, fishing rod, double- 
decker sled, basket ball standard and 
basket ball goal, reading chair, reading 
light, desk set, dictionary, world atlas, 
an encyclopedia, a year’s subscription 
to a good literary, scientific or musical 
magazine, carefully chosen books, art 
pictures, including famous paintings, 
set of book ends, refill pencil, fountain 
pen, address book, diary, high school 
memory book, monogram stationery, 
paper cutter, book mark, letter opener, 
school pennants, kodak, kodak album, 
flower press, thimble, Japanese stencil 
set, a radio, a phonograph and a set of 
records of leading musicians and com- 
posers, or a set of language records. 
Such gifts will be extremely valuable 
in equipping children with certain kinds 
of knowledge; they will be helpful in 
developing personality and character, 
and in instilling in boys and girls an 
appreciation of good health and physi- 
cal efficiency as a basis for successful 
living. 

The custom of giving gifts to chil- 
dren and to our friends as a part of the 
Christmas celebration, is indeed the 
most beautiful custom existing among 
the various nations of the world. It is 
a good omen that large countries are 
vying with one another in the manufac- 
ture of children’s toys. It is a signifi- 
cant fact that our own country is the 
leading nation of the world in this 
business, although Japan and Germany 
are close behind us. Millions of people 
all over the world are trying to make 
children happy on Christmas day. 
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Year - round fun 


for $§:5° 


With a “Busy Kiddie” set 

Fun and health you're sure to get. 
Always something new to do, 
Always something different, too. 
Our of mischief, 

Away from harm, 

Strengthens bodies like a charm, 
“Busy Kiddie” wins the prize 


Giving fun that’s exercise. wd 
hares | 


Children must have exercise the whole year 
‘round to keep them healthy and strong. 
To be effective, this exercise must be real 
fun, too. “Busy Kiddie,” the doorway gym, 









\\' is just the thing. Good for winter, sum- eet 
Keeps mer, spring or fall. children 
children at 


amused Swing, trapeze and flying rings are all hung — home 


from the “Busy Kiddie” hanger — that 
unique, patented device which turns any 
doorway into a gym. Abolishes screw- 
eyes. Will not mar the woodwork. Is easy 
to move. Can be fastened in place or re- 
leased by one adjustment. Tested to 350 
pounds. 





“Busy Kiddie’? may be used indoors, 
out-of-doors, in the attic or basement, 
or on the porch. But the fact that it 


. : ; Keeps children 

children may be used indoors in stormy, winter out of mischief 

strong and weather, appeals most to parents and and —_ from 
*-* arm 


physicians. 
Complete sets $§-5° 


It isn’t often that you can buy inexpen- 
sive play equipment that lasts for ten 
or twelve years, that can be used win- 
ter and summer, that “grows as chil- 
dren grow,” that can be used by both 
girls and boys, that keeps children 
amused and happy, that makes chil- 
dren healthier. ‘Busy Kiddie” does 
all of these—and more! 





Special arrangement with Santa Claus 
guarantees satisfaction and 

assures prompt delivery. 

AY | 


A FREE folder tells all about ‘Grn 


“Busy Kiddie” 


Send for it today! 


Standard Pressed Steel Company 
Makers of “Busy Kiddie” 
Box N, Jenkintown, Penna. 
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If You Are an 
Enlightened Parent You 
Are Indignant 


that so little attention has been paid 
to the fact that your child is a 
CLIMBING ANIMAL. 


In spite of his obvious identity with 
other CLIMBING ANIMALS, he is 
being obliged to live his young life 
out on the ground with the QUAD- 
RUPEDS. 


He is Entitled to His 
Birthright: 


All the Climbing He 
Craves 


He cannot be really HAPPY unless 
he CLIMBS. 


He cannot develop normally unless 
he CLIMBS. 


Give him and his friends a 


JUNGLEGYM 


Watch them swarm over it, twisting, 
hanging, swinging, straightening their 
spines, expanding their chests, losing 
all sense. of quarrelsomeness_ in 
happy, group activity, inventing 
countless games and projects, using 
their minds and imaginations in find- 
ing new uses for this sturdy, adapt- 
able structure. 


Nearly 1,000 units are already in 
service; every one of them has won 
enduring affection and warm endorse- 
ment, 


No other apparatus is 
so safe as a 
JUNGLEGYM 
USED INDOORS AND OUT 
EVERY MONTH IN THE YEAR 


Area, 5 ft. x 7 ft. Price, $50.00 
F.O.B. Cambridge, Mass. 


Write for references and booklet to 
PLAYGROUND 
EQUIPMENT CoO. 


5 Irvinc Terrace, CampBrivce, Mass. 








Constructive Fun 


Games, 
Handcrafts 
and 
Other Things 
for Children 
to Do 
By 


THE PLAYGROUND 
AND RECREATION 
ASSOCIATION OF 

AMERICA 


HE delightful old 

custom of the Christ- 

mas tree has gained 
new beauty and _ signifi- 
cance in the interest of 
conserving our _ forests. 
During the past few years, 
more and more families 
have been decorating an 
evergreen tree in the yard 
at holiday time, instead of 
buying a tree for the 
house. Around this living 
Christmas tree interest and 
sentiment cling the whole 
year. If a tree is planted 
when the children are 
small, it will grow up with 
them. This tiny tree may 
be planted in a pot for the 
indoors on Baby’s first 
Christmas, then it may be 
transplanted to the front lawn later. 

Not only the family, but passers-by 
can enjoy the outdoor tree. A street 
or community where a tree twinkles in 
every yard radiates neighborly cheer 
and Yuletide hospitality. Houston, 
Texas, was one of the cities which last 
year encouraged a tree outside every 
home as part of its community Christ- 
mas celebration. 

To light the outdoor tree, an electric 
wire carrying colored bulbs is run out 
from the house. Candles are danger- 
ous to use either indoors or outdoors. 
The children will take pleasure in mak- 
ing many of the decorations for the 
tree. They can string popcorn and cran- 
berries, cover cardboard disks and stars 
with gold and silver paper, and make 
little baskets for candy. Dolls that are 
made of yarn, and animals made of nuts 
and raisins are amusing, while strings 
of gumdrops are novel and colorful. A 
pretty chain can be made of ordinary 
soda straws cut into sections about an 
inch and a half long and strung with lit- 
tle stars of colored paper between them. 

A family contest gives additional zest 
to trimming the trees. Father and the 
boys might trim one side and mother 
and the girls the other, with a prize 
for the side that friends consider the 
most artistic. 

Remember the birds with a Christ- 
mas tree for them in the backyard. This 
need not be an evergreen tree, but may 
be any small tree or bush. Bits of 





oY Anne Shriber 


Getting acquainted with your Christmas presents is twice 
as much fun when you have helped to decorate the tree 


bread and suet, nuts and seeds hung on 
its branches will give the children’s 
feathered friends a treat. 


Making Christmas Presents 

Home handcraft activities during De- 
cember will, of course, have just one 
objective, “Something to s’prise Moth- 
er—or Dad, or sister, or Aunt Lucy.” 
“Boughten” Christmas presents can be 
distributed more proudly by a child 
when he has earned or saved the money 
to buy them; but perhaps best of all are 
the presents he has made himself. 

Block-printed Christmas cards are 
easily made by children, making simple 
use of the principles of an old and dis- 
tinguished art. The outline of a ship, 
Christmas tree cluster of holly, or some 
other suitable design is drawn or traced 
on heavy linoleum—the heaviest grade 
is known as “battleship linoleum.” This 
motif is then cut out with scissors, or 
a sharp knife. The linoleum block is 
placed over the card and the design 
inked or painted in. Heavy gray or 
tan paper, with torn edges, makes at- 
tractive cards, if printed in color. An- 
other suggestion is bright red or green 
paper with black printing. 

Block printing with linoleum can also 
be done on scarfs, pillow tops, curtains, 
printed smocks, etc., with the use of 
waterproof fabric paints. Here is a 
Christmas gift suggestion for the older 
girls. 


Planning the gifts takes a lot of time 
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and forethought. But it is also well to 
give some attention to other ways of 
celebrating Christmas time. For a merry 
Christmas does not “just happen.” 
There must be some planning ahead to 
assure plenty of cheer and jollity. 


Yuletide Fun At Home 


Games, story-telling, music and panto- 
mimes are among the forms of recrea- 
tion which add to the merriment of 
Christmas at home. Toasting apples 
and marshmallows over the coals is a 
jolly diversion for old and young. 

Music, perhaps, should take the most 
important place. The radio will offer 
special features. Then, too, the family 
will like to sing their favorite carols 
together. If big brother or sister 
strums the ukulele, this will be found 
to give the carol singing a very pleas- 
ant accompaniment, reminiscent of the 
old days when wandering minstrels and 
pages with their lutes were as much a 
part of the ceremonies as the mistletoe 
and holly. 

Story-telling has been a time-honored 
Christmas Eve activity, too. Especially 
while the Yule log is burning are leg- 
ends and stories of Christmas in order. 
Lights should be dim during the story- 
telling. Candlelight is most appropri- 
ate. Perhaps the Yule log itself will 
give enough light. If some colored fire- 
powder is sprinkled over the burning 
logs the flames take on beautiful colors. 

The stories may be told, read, or per- 
haps acted out. The story of Good 
King Wenceslas, as told in the familiar 
carol, lends itself very well to panto- 
mime. Of course Christmas Eve would 
not be complete in any house where 
there are children without a recitation 
of that well-loved poem, “’Twas the 
Night Before Christmas.” 


One Christmas I Remember 
(Continued from page 14) 


in her most prosperous ones, that Baby 
whose presence marks any feast with a 
strange quality of permanence—marks 
any memory apart from the mere ma- 
terial memories of the world. 
Christmas is His day, that child of a 
carpenter’s lowly household, who died 
as a common criminal on a common gib- 
bet, and who yet is the most important 
person in all history. The poorest, the 
most lonely and obscure mother in the 
world can bid Him to her children’s 
party, and the rest will follow—out of 
the air will come the tree and the pres- 
ents and the joy that will give them a 
priceless memory forevermore. 
Presents from the five-and-ten, dinner 
of mutton stew and baked potatoes and 
lollipops, charades and games afterward 
—these make a royal Christmas, when 
back of it there lies the miracle of hearts 
that need and love one another. With 
out love, through what sterile, bored. 
dyspeptic Christmases some rich persons 
yawn their way, but with love of fam- 
ily and neighbor, and of the Christmas 
Baby, there is no one in the world who 
cannot afford a “wonderful” Christmas. 
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_ || Give Children Presents 
that Teach 
While They Play 











| By instructing through play, Buildoblox help a child 
to recreate the things he sees about him. They stimu- 

late his powers of observation and constructive thinking. 
Children naturally delight in reproducing familiar objects 

such as automobiles, houses, churches, etc.—things that 

are possible to make with Buildoblox. Older children 
learn to illustrate stories and to build 

things not described in the instruction book, 

ox O74 wu written by Prof. M. V. O’Shea, noted child- 
wean education authority, included with each set. 





Diamoblox and Hexoblox also provide an 
opportunity for a child to use initiative in 
making interesting designs. These bright- 
hued, wooden ,blox are a_ never-ending 
source of amusement and instruction. Color 





charts accompany each set. 


Buildoblox in $1.00 and $2.50 sizes 


Hexoblox and Diamoblox in 50c and 
$1.00 sets. 


Special attention given Christmas orders. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 


in 5 days 
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* 
STROMBECK-BECKER MFG. CO. | Ed t l 
Dept. R12, Motine, ILL. | uca 10na 
Please send me your free literature on e 
| tional play. | 
: e 
ee | Play Thin 
pone ee S 
 saitiiiiecsneniecnncneinnintn State .. | 
_t If your dealer does not carry StromPecker — 
| PlayThings., check items wanted and enclose 
| money order or check, | 
[] Buildoblox $2.50 [) Hexoblox $1.00 | 
| [] Buildoblox $1.00 ) Diamoblox $1.00 
| West of the Rockies, add 10% | 
od 
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BUILDOBLOX HEXOBLOX DIAMOBLOX TEN PINS 
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Just Like Mother’s 


Years of delight for your little girl! The Play- 
room Kitchen Cabinet is just her size. A real 
cabinet—39 inches high with roll front that 
runs up and down, porcelain work top, cunning 
doors with spring latches, dozens of features 
that give her all the instructive fun of playing 
“grown up.’ Make her happy this Christmas. 


Three colors to choose from—W hite, Green, Ivory. 


Send for This Cabinet 
Send $12.00 and specify color wanted—or, if 
you prefer, we will send cabinet C. O. D. You 
pay express charges. money refunded if 
you are not completely satisfied. 


Your 


PLAYROOM EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


1807 Tribune Tower Chicago, IIL 


Mothers! 


For the Kiddie’s 
Christmas 


BEE TEE 
Desk Chair 


With blackboard of sturdy and pleas- 
ing construction—Just the thing for 
the playroom 
Finished in ivory, 
white, lettuce, 
grey, etc. 
$ gz .00 
POSTPAID 

Check or 


order to 











money 





MANuPACTURERS DISTRIBUTING AGENCY 














508 St. Paul Pl., Baltimore, Md. 
Vala ile » ra 
BEST TOYS 
announce » new book iet MAKERS OF TEST 
TOYS Minnetta nis Leonard (price 10 
cents), which i 1 i nent to the booklet 
prepared for the Wi t Kindergarten Ass 
tion BEST TOYS FOR CHILDREN AND THE TR 
SELECTION (price 25 cents). The new book 
ontair 1 list of 1 facturers’ names whose toys 
meet the standards s forth in the earlier booklet 
Mention in the list ha been unsolicited by these 
fir t ttempt the ume impartial guide ( 
buyers of toys that librarians’ lists give to the dis- 
eri Heeting wardhaiay of enka 
50% discount is allowed on orders 
of 25 or more 
Address orders t BEST TOYS, 2230 Van Hise 
Avenue, Madison, Wis. 
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Weaving Christmas Magic 
(Continued from page 26) 
dozen trees, not one. Two must stand 
outside the house, on either side of the 
doorway; one at the newel post, two on 


either side of the fireplace, and the 
queen of them all will be decorated. 
The laurel hill yields laurel, and our 


several secret beds of partridge berries, 
which often lie under snow, yield the 
bright red berries and leaves 
which are so decorative. 
Family organization now 
plan. One is to be responsible for the 
house decorations, another for the tree 
trimming, another for assembling stock- 
another for the baking and candy- 
There is no candy bought for 
Christmas in our household.  Christ- 
mas spirit, we believe, is best built by 
doing and making things; and it is 
smothered by buying too many things. 
Presents to be given by the children 
are made by them, if it is nothing but 
some pictures cut out and pasted on a 


green 
enters the 


ings, 


making. 


blotter by a two-year-old. So many of 
us seem not to realize all the spiritual- 
ity that a child’s hands may develop 
through construction and creation; and 


the group spirit that may be engendered 
in the little toddler by letting him nae 
in the general preparations. Just as sure 

one the group, for reason, 
does not work on the preparations, just 
sure will he or she fail to be fully 
touched with the Christmas magic. 

All gifts must be given in true Christ- 
mas style. Even the housekeeper and 
other helpers are expected to hang their 
stockings on the fireplace, and to join 
the family ’round the tree on Christmas 
morning. 

But the spirit of giving must go be- 
yond the family ‘ircle if it is to be 
worthy of the birth of the Son of Man. 
So we invariably have Christ- 
mases! First there is the inner family 
circle Christmas. Next, there is an- 
other Christmas for the children’s 
friends—with stockings and all. Third, 
there is an adult all-day Christmas 
party (during Christmas week) with 
forty people, which has been a custom 
for many years, and full also of tradi- 
tions. It begins at 10 A. M. and lasts 
until late at night. There are outdoor 
sports—sledding, skiing, target 


of some 


as 


SO 


three 


shoot- 


ing, walking, outdoor bowling; and 
later, fireside talks, a costume party, 
then Santa Claus in full regalia, who 
distributes presents. In the evening 


there are dancing and special music. 

The giving spirit is still further em- 
phasized by community giving, by all 
the family, to Christmas funds, local 
charities and churches, local village peo- 
ple who touch our lives. 

Regarding the significance of Christ- 
mas, we have always tried to have our 
children catch authentically from us, 
adults, a feeling, an air, a spirit which is 
an end in itself; an unconscious, all-per- 
vading feeling, not a mentalized concep- 
tion or even a religious rite. If we ac- 
complish this, and we believe we do, 
then we think we have made true Christ- 
mas spirit, which is a genuine and a 
whole-hearted release of feeling. This 
is the third and greatest element in our 
idea of Christmas. 
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For Your Children’s Christmas | 
LAD: AND OTHER 
| STORY PLAYS 


By Bertha Palmer Lane 
gph s that children can read 
and act, fulfilling Alice's 
requirement of “‘pictures and 
conversation. 
liga Boston Transcript calls 
it “Altogether fascinating, 
graceful and practicable. It | 
promises great amusement for 
homes and schools.’ 
A Delightful Gift for Christmas 


Will THe Womans Press Send 
\ Lexington Ave New York 


$1.50 


this charming children’s book to 


M 














e HowtoGive «6 
an Interesting 
e Party ° 
N° NEED to worry about keeping the 


hildren’s interest ven grown ups 


will be fascinated and absorbed. 


“A PICTURE PARTY” 


with 20 minature reproductions of famous 
masterpieces, gummed ready for the fun of 
er and mounting in the spaces pro- 

ded in the accompanying Scrap book 
e ide the story of each picture told by 
Maude I. G. Oliver. 


$.75 Postpaid 
BROWN-ROBERTSON CO., 


Educational Art Publishers 


Dept. A., 8-10 E. 49th St., New York 


Inc. 











“KNOW YOUR VEGETABLES” 
A Game That 
Teaches Value of Vegetables 


EDUCATIONAL COLORS 
COMICAL PICTURES 
INTERESTING JINGLES 
50 cents at leading 


direct to— 


stores 


or 


Geographic Educator Corp. 
31 Union Square, New York City 

















This Individual 

Name Pencil Set 
— Delights Any 
Child 











DOROTHY: ROOSEVELT 


Genuine, full grained sheep-skin leather case with coin 

ket. y <> embossed, containing penholder and pencils 

fos — ft" point S eee, ruler and sharpener. 

8 kt. gold. $1.00 complete. 

Junior Set? — 4 vaasorted colors, embossed leather 

case, name Oc. The Genuine ‘ ‘Write Gift 

de Luxe Set” ‘weno mark r a. is supremein its class and not 

to be confused with ordinary pencil sets of inferior quality. 
Send check, money order, cash or U. S. Postage. 


IMPRINT PENCIL CO. 112 Fourth Avenue, C-2. N.Y. 
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CHILDREN 4 
This beautiful ‘ PARENTS 
card bearing your lorand hope that the magasine willbeo 
holiday wishes Ws gladly welcome you as a new reader yaaa shout the coming yeor 


will be sent a 
few days before 
Christmas to peo Sensts Aeunes CHILDREN, Thr Magazine for Perens 
everyone for New York, N.¥ 
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What More Ideal Christmas Gift 
for any Mother? 


HETHER her children are infants or in their 

teens, we suggest a year’s subscription to 
CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents, as an ideal 
Christmas gift for any mother. 












You, we take it, are now a regular reader of 
CHILDREN. You know what we are offering each 
month in the way of making available to parents 
the scientific data and practical experience of the 
whole child study movement. Think for a moment 
of those of your friends who would be 
eagerly interested in receiving this 
helpful information and counsel. 

Many of your friends are trying to 
solve their parental problems without 
the help that a magazine like CHIL- 
DREN can give them. Like thousands 
of other parents, they are frankly at 

Fathers as well as Mothers find _ sea, or are just worrying through each 
CHILDREN interesting and useful! difficult situation as it arises. They 
will appreciate a gift subscription 

from you the year round. 


Special Christmas Gift Offer 


The regular subscription price to CHILDREN, The Magazine for 
Parents, is $2.50 a year. However, as a special offer to readers of 
CHILDREN, who may wish to give CHILDREN subscriptions as Christmas 
gifts, we will accept multiple subscriptions at the following rates: 


Two one-year subscriptions..... eS 
Additional subscriptions........ pti .. . 2.00 


Use the large coupon to the right in sending in the list of those towhom 
you wish CHILDREN sent for the coming year, together with your 
check or money order for the corresponding amount, and we will send 
to each the attractive Christmas card shown above, stating that you 
have entered their subscription for the coming year. 


You May Include Your Own Renewal 


If your subscription has expired, you may include your own renewal 
in the above offer. Or, if your subscription has not yet expired, you 
can, by accepting the above offer, extend your subscription a year 
at a substantial saving. 


What present could be more wel- 
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Use This Coupon 


in sending names and addresses 
of those to whom you wish 
to present CHILDREN, 


CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents, 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed find $...... , for which please 
send CHILDREN for one year, together 
with special Christmas gift card, to the 
following: 


(Send additional names on separate sheet.) 
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UT of the jumble of dolls 


and dogs and games and toys, the 
gift which carries remembrance is 
the one which has back of it thought 
for mother as well as for child. 

When this gift is one which helps 
in upbuilding and fostering health, 
then it is truly a gift of love, appre- 
ciated and long remembered. 


pak 


“LITTLE Torney,” delightful in baby 


blue, little girl pink or gleaming 
white, is a happy thought for the 
newest baby or for *he toddler of 
two to four. 


infant the “TorpEy” is a 
raining aid endorsed by child spe- 
cialists, which will prove a protec- 
tion and comfort also for travel and 
visits throughout 


For the 


the entire pre- 

school period. “Torpeys” fold flat, 

weigh a trifle and lock to any toilet 
with safe, secure fasteners. 
6séy 3 s %9 
Little Toidey 

“Littte Torey” the de luxe, in 

its own attractive box, may be had 

rom leading stores and the better 

plumbers, at $5.00. 


‘Little Toidey, Jr.” 


“LittLE Torney, Jr.,” not quite so 


beautifully finished, but same com- 
fortable size and shape, and just as 
practical in folding and fastening 


teatures, at $3.00. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 
write us for names of dealers who can 
Juvenile Wood Products, Inc. 

Child Toilet 
GERTRUDE A, 


Box O 


S pec ialists 
MILLER, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Pres. 

















“Littte Torpey,” the gift that ¢ 3g | 
builds and fosters health—truly a =f 
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Program for 
Group Discussion 


Based on 
Spencer, 


“And the Greatest of 
on page Y of 


this issue, 


4 {ssociati hl 


AKE use of the article on page 
9 as the subject of your program 
at the next meeting of your 
woman’s club, child study group, moth- 
ers’ club, or parent-teacher organization. 

Appoint a leader who will read the 
article aloud to the group. Then ask 
each member to turn to the Program 
for Group Discussion. The leader 
should ask various members of the 
group to answer the quest tions given. 
These questions are based on the lead- 
ing article itself, in which the answers 
may be found. 

The questions and answers may cause 
discussion, difference of opinion, and 
personal comment, arising out of actual 
experiences. This should be encour- 
aged, but the leader must limit the time 
of discussion on any question. 

She will next ask various members 
of the group to take up, one by 
the Problems for Discussion. The 
tire group will, of join in 
cussing these, and here again it is im- 
portant to set a time limit for the dis- 
cussion and to see that speakers keep to 
the point. 

At the close of the meeting it will be 
found helpful for the leader to read the 
summary given of the main points made 
by the article. 

In advance 
ous boc Kk 


one 


one, 
en- 


dis- 


course, 


of the meeting, the vari- 
and pamphlet references 
should be assigned to members of the 
group, who will report on them at the 
meeting. 

Ask your public library to co-operate 
with you in ling the 
pamphlets listed for your reading. 
of all, make sure that your library 
scribes to CHILDREN, The Magazine for 
Parents. lf your librarian is assured 
of the interest of your group, she will 

that the and pamphlets sug- 
gested in connection with this Program 
are conveniently at hand for your use, 


bi Oks or 
First 
sub- 


prov 1¢ 


see be Oks 


Questions Based on Article 

1. What are the 
ent is (a) 
efficient : 

2. How 


realize 


dangers when 

Too anxious; (b) 

unimaginative ? 

can parents help a child to 
that the unpleasant 

which are demanded of him 

necessary for his own ood ? 

Should parents expect the same level 

of achievement of all their children ? 

What should determine the standard 

of achievement set for children? 

4. Why should rivalry chil- 
dren in a family be discouraged? 
How can this be done? 

5. What bad traits does parental in- 
dulgence encourage in children? 
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Anna Garlin 
Child Study 


by Dr. 
] he 


Under what conditions are children 
likely to become over-dependent ? 
What can parents do to help their 
children develop initiative and self- 
reliance ? 

Why is too constant companionship 
within families harmful ? 

In what way may a mother’s out- 
side interests benefit her child? 

In what ways do parents, despite the 
best intentions, often foster unde- 
sirable traits in their children? 


Problems 


Kenneth is training to be a doctor. 
He would prefer to be a lawyer, but 
knows that his father, who ‘has re- 
cently died, wished him to follow 
his own profession of medicine. 
Should he feel bound to his father’s 
choice of career? 


for Discussion 


Howard is ten—a good student, with 
excellent school record. His broth- 
Roger, twelve, excels in athletics 


but does not do well at school. The 
boys’ father constantly reminds 
Roger that his younger brother is 


“beating him out” in_ scholarship. 
Is this a good way to make 
do better? How may this method 
affect each boy’s character and the 
relations of the two brothers to one 
another ? 


Roger 


are devoted 
are always to- 

Would it be 
left 
own 


“Esther and her mother 
to each other—they 
gether,” people say. 
better for Esther if 
more to herself 
friends ? 

Mr. worked very hard as a 
boy and helped early in the family 
support. He has made his way, in 
spite of many handicaps, but he is 
determined to his son this 
struggle. The does not appre- 
ciate this, and would like to work 
in the vacation to’help pay his col- 
lege tuition. Mr. Jones thinks he 
is ungrateful. Discuss the father’s 
attitude and its implications. 


she 
and 


were 
her 


Jones 


spare 


son 


The Fowlers all leave their house at 
8:30 each morning. Mr. F. and 


Mrs. F. zo to their respective busi- 
ness offices. Mary, who is only 
three, goes to the Nursery School. 
Can Mrs. F. be a good wife and 


mother, under her present plan? 


Marion is at boarding school and 
comes home only for week-ends. 
Her parents expect her to be with 


them all of the time on these brief 
visits. They are hurt when she ac- 
cepts invitations to go off with 
young people for an afternoon or a 
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day. Are their demands based on 
unselfish love? Are they reasonable ? 


Points to Keep in Mind 


1. Children need to feel that they really 
belong to a family group, and are 
an essential part of it. They need 
this sense of security and protection. 

2. Children know at an early age when 
they are truly loved. 

3. No two children are alike. Parents 
must try to cultivate in each child 
the capacities he possesses. 

4. Parents cannot expect that their am- 
bitions, based on their own unsatis- 
fied longings, will be fulfilled by 
their child. 

5. Parental indulgence is weakness of 
character or shirking of responsi- 
bilities, and is never a kindness to 
the child. 

6. Too sacrificial parental love often 
nakes for an over-dependent child 
who is unable to meet responsibilities. 


7. Constant companionship often 
strains rather than strengthens the 
ties of family affection. 

8. Children need privacy, just as 


adults do, and their wish for privacy 
should be respected by their parents. 

9. Family affection should extend on- 
ward and outward toward interna- 
tional good will and service. 
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LIVING CHRISTMAS 


TREES 


If there are children in 
these trees will be 
children Christmas 
mean a live 









your home one of 
a pertect joy. "T., m ‘ TREE 
means a tree Your GI ILD TR E 

, is scientifically 


packed in peet and 


now it can 
tree that will grow with the years, 





a constant reminder of the Christmas Joy when moss and is fragrant 
you first saw it in its red pot. The Living a5... 8 om , - 
ree Guild _ full instructions for planting in attractive red lacquer 


h 


a nd care wit ich tree. container, 


We will deliver to 







i rHE LIVING TREE GUILD, 

| your ome 303 Fifth Avenue, Dept. 1212, 
aGuildTree 4; er ee, 

onportation 

Crgey iva Please send me a Livinc Curistmas Tree. for 
fF f I mse I am enclosing $3.95 (please add 50c for 
2 ss transportation charges If West of the Mississippi, 
Seven - year-old Norway Spruces, standing ! ois 51.00). lf 5 er oe * pale eee: Sy 1 ral 
about. 18”-24” high, plus the height of the I aay postman upon delivery sbi , 
container Shipments, unless otherwise re- 1 pay | _ i 
quested will be made between December 10th 
20th. For prepaid shipment, please add 50c 1 Nam 
for sang - rtation charges | 
Every 'ILD TREE is GUARANTEED and , 
will 4 rep oed om rouwest if it Emile to Tiwe, 9 ABMS ccmmmemncmnnnnnnnmmnmmmnnmnanninien 
up to June 1, 1928 l 

THE LIVING TREE GUILD 
National Headquarters for Guaranteed FER Rees ae ee a ee State 


Living Trees 


303 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. ! 0) Check here 

























The Oblong Rubber Button 
PREVENTS SLIPPING and RUTHLESS RIPPING 


because of its shape and larger holding surface. This unique feature has 
taken the place of the old-fashioned round button, and is found only on the 





HOSE SUPPORTERS 


Many makes of corsets are fitted with them. For others, Velvet Grip 
“Sew-Ons” may be bought separately, and are easily attached. 


“‘Pin-Ons” for boys and girls. 
Every man, young or old, who 
enjoys a quality garter wears 
the “ Boston’’ 

















Baby Mid get for the 
“Littlest One. 

Sample pair postpaid. 

Silk 18c— Lisle 12c. 


GEORGE FROST 
COMPANY, 



























For Christmas, give 


Northland 
Skis 
When 90% of 
the world’s best 


skiers use them, 
you can’t go wrong 


Color Your Own 
making them 


CHRISTMAS CARDS ame choice. Look for the 


deerhead trademark. Send 





Twenty-five cards with ; envelopes and foe free bheckict. “How \ a 
directions, $1.00 postpaid. Box AA for chil ons 9 > ~~ 
4 5 to Ski. - - 
dren; Box BB for grown-ups. “fi a = 
Bright papers for Christmas wrappings- = A 
roll of 8 sheets, $1.00 


=" Northland Ski. Mig. Co 


92 Merriam Park St. Paul, Minn. 


BETTY KING, Dept. CD, 
112 West 1ith Street New York 
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“‘ WOULD write oftener, but some 

way I don’t find the time. But it 
is always hard for me to explain, even 
to myself, what keeps a mother so busy. 
Certainly on many evenings I have 
nothing to display to my husband to 
prove that I’ve been even occupied! 
The children lie so peacefully in their 
beds that I wonder whether I have 
dreamed the whirlwind of the day. Can 
it be true that John dropped an egg on 
the living-room rug, and that Junior 
washed his velocipede in the bathtub, 
and wore his best gloves to paint the 
trees with mud because he did not want 
to get his hands dirty? 

“The house looks just as tidy as it did 
in the early light of morning when my 
husband started for his work—with no 
signs of the upheavals when a tent was 
built on the sun porch by six boys, 
utilizing every cover in the house from 
the bathmat to the cover of Daddy’s 
dress-suit! Would that there were cal- 
lous places on my hands to prove how 
I have wrestled with problems—I have 
explained the post-office and police de- 
partments and how they work; have 
answered questions concerning Chinese 
writing, dog food, electric motors, the 
manufacture of artificial ice! 

“There is not even a foot track in the 
house to show where I have worked. 
A deer makes beaten tracks in the deep 
snow as it goes about its one business 
of eating twigs and bark, but a mother 
works in every direction, plane and di- 
mension, and yet leaves no sign of ac- 
complishment or effort. This is in no 
way complaining of my beloved tasks, 
just explaining why I do not write 
oftener.” 

This business of being a mother—what a 

colossal one it is! The days go by—inde- 

scribable, unbelievable, crammed to over- 
flowing with strange and wonderful happen- 
ings. This mother has caught the spirit of 
them in a letter to a friend and we pass it 
on for other mothers to read as a bit of 


realism that will find an echo in the exper- 
ience of all mothers. 


HE June issue of the “Forum” had 


a communication on “how much 
outside companionship one’s children 
need.” I was interested, for I have 


three little tots. The children in my 
neighborhood are not as undesirable as 
those that other mother has to contend 
with, but there is a little boy next door 
the age of one of mine. I will not al- 
low them to play together, for this child 
is about the worst I can conceive of; 
and since I make such an effort to teach 
my children to know and do what is 
right, nothing is gained by such asso- 
ciation at this age. 

I have read numerous articles in the 
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Parents Forum 














Tell Us How You Like Us! 


What article or feature in CHILDREN 
have you liked best? Many mothers have 
written us that they have found the maga- 
zine helpful. We want to know whether 
it is a medical article such as “If Your 
Child is Hurt,” or a feature such as “An 
Intelligence Test for Parents,” a seasonal 
article like “Walks and Talks with Your 
Son,” a practical article like “Swimming,” 
one of our fiction stories, or maybe the 
Trade Secrets department that has helped 
you most. 

Twenty-five dollars in prizes will be 
awarded—ten dollars for the best letter and 
five dollars each for the three next most 
helpful letters from readers. If, in the 
opinion of the judges, two or more letters 
are of equal merit, duplicate awards will 
be made. 

Letters should be: (1) Not more than 
300 words; (2) received by December 15, 
1927; (3) addressed to Editor, CHILDREN, 
The Magazine for Parents, 353 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 








magazines by authoritative contributors 
with the idea held that one’s children 
should be so well trained and taught 
that they would not be influenced, for 
such companions cannot be avoided at 
school age. I disagree here—schools 
are somewhat supervised and a child at 
six will understand and remember while 
children at three will not, no matter 
how taught. My idea is that there is 
nothing to be gained and much lost 
through undesirable playmates, espe- 
cially if your family is of more than 
one, so they are not forced to seek 
friends outside. 

Like Mrs. R. M. K., I would appre- 
ciate some advice on this—Mrs. R. O. 
H., Owatonna, Minn. 

Wel are glad to have different suggestions 


on the way to handle this subject so im- 
portant to parents. 


HY is the opportunity to train 

their children taken from parents 
at so early and so vital an age as five 
or six? The compulsory school laws 
were written into our statutes to assure 
the unfortunate child his rights; but I 
don’t think they should tend to deprive 
the educated and interested parent of 
his. 

Of course, if all teachers were sym- 
pathetic to all boys and girls, if no 
teacher were asked to handle more than 
four or five children, and if each teach- 
er were at home in every child’s true 
environment, then school might be a 
better place for the child than is the 
home. 

Then, too, how can we agree to let 
our children give up long mornings of 
outdoor play for three hours in an in- 





door room with twenty or more other 
human beings ? 

But it is often urged that companion- 
ship is lacking to the home-educated 
child. But need it be? The weekly 
walks in the woods or in the park, when 
we are eagerly watching for new signs 
of the interesting wild life around us, 
are more thrilling if several children 
can take them together under the guid- 
ance of one or more parents. And who 
does not regret that he did not learn to 
swim or ride or shoot an arrow inte 
the air, or distinguish bird notes or 
the bark of winter trees, in those alert 
years before he was ten? Observation, 
clear thinking, followed by the three 
R’s of our childhood, is the order in 
which I would train my child. A child 
can be taught to read or spell before he 
is seven. Nature, pictures, music, 
dancing, sport, the great tales of our 
own and other religions and mythology 
can only be learned by precept and ex- 
ample. And are not the educated moth- 
er and father best fitted to teach these 
things? 

If the children of educated parents 
were kept at home till they are ten, 
would not the resulting decrease in the 
number of school children of that early 
period give the teachers opportunity to 
devote more time to the less fortunate 
ones?—Mrs. C. J. O., Melrose High- 
lands, Mass. 

While children might be better off both 
physically and mentally if they could be 
kept at home longer than they are at 
Present, many parents are not able to give 
them proper training. For youngsters up to 
six years the nursery school would seem one 
solution to the problem. But the whole 


question is open to debate and we shall be 
glad to hear from our readers on the subject. 


UST a few lines to let you know I 

received the magazine and also the 
Health Library, of which I am very 
proud. I will send you your money 
either the last of this month or the first 
of next month. I am a disabled World 
War veteran and have to wait for my 
government check before I can pay you. 
My wife and little boy were killed in 
that St. Louis, Mo. storm, and it took 
all I had to pay the funeral expenses. 
But, thank God, my little three-year- 
old daughter was spared me and I can 
put my time in bringing her up to 
womanhood. My little boy and girl 
were twins, but one of them had to go. 
You keep on sending me the magazine, 
as I will pay you for it as soon as I 
can. I think I can get some more sub- 
scribers around here and I’ll send them 
in also—E. R. H., Delhi, Ill. 


A parent of whom his daughter will be 
proud when she grows up! 





NEVER TOO OLD 































to be made happy on Christmas 

y . . oy . 

with an American Flyer Train 

$ 

7 oe ky : 

i - —— ELECTRIC TRAINS MECHANICAL TRAINS 

lo. 21 ouble “ c c 

: Electric Arc Light. $5.75 to $55 $1.25 to $5 

x 95% oie high. Improvedtriple action remote con- American Flyer mechanical mo- 

O > ” trol, twin headlights that reverse tors are easy to wind, and long- 

C Sea be automatically — with the locomo- running - two features which add 

r ab the. ae eee Saath am to the child’s fun. The winding 
w a) ighted oDservation p atforms,¢ ec- kevs screw and ff. prevent- 

t JZ tric lighted rear platform train pagwngg Bradiggs hod. . 

1 : ated ing the danger of breakage if 
’ signs and many other advanced ; ee ae 5 siioaamies 
e features distinguish various mod- wound in the wrong Girection. 
n No. 1250 Transf els in the 1927 line of American A variety of models and colors, 

oO. + an orm- . 
d | see, Rune“ O” Geuse Flyer electric trains. Many “O” offering hours of wholesome fun 
e ; trains from light gauge and wide-gauge trains to for the younger children — and 
socket. $3.80. No. choose from. See our 642-foot-long, for older children, too, in locali- 

C, 1261, for wide gauge crack train, “President’s Special”. ties where there is no electricity. 
ir trains. $5.50. SEN 

'y fe 

c- ISIT a convenient department, electrical or hardware 
- store — see American Flyer’s 20th Anniversary Line of 
se electrical and mechanical trains. It’s rivaled only by the 

ee ee rainbow!—each train in a different, brilliant color. 

~ utomatic ange a 

= Signal with track. There’s an American Flyer train to fit every boy, and at 
“ se thea Pier. the price you want to pay. Every train is realistically mod- 
“a at approach of train. eled from drawings supplied by the Pullman Company and 
- Height 9% in. $3.50. — " . 

to ae and den caade leading railroads. 
te gauge trains. $3.80, Six million boys can tell you that American Flyer repre- 
h- sents the ultimate in miniature railroads. If your dealer 

hasn’t the American Flyer you want, he’ll order it. 
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Rub-a-dub-dub... 
dub-dub... 


dub-dub!! 





The famous Teddy 
Giant Marching Soldier 
$3.75 each. Sold at all 


Stores or write us, 


pe VeRe tiny tot thrills to the snappy step, 
the brilliant colors, the gay trappings of 
Teddy Marching soldier! ......... the rol- 
licking, rolling, swinging Teddy Walking 
Sailor — gay, colorful and amusing, or Teddy 
Galloping Jockey... Teddy Dapple Horse... 
Teddy Train and all the other Ted Toys—A 
veritable big parade of dashing, colorful toys 
designed to delight childish eyes and amuse 
youthful minds. 

That’s why Ted Toys are the favorites in every 
nursery—in every play room. And Ted Toys last— 
how they last! Falls, tumbles, bumps and crashes 
mean nothing to these sturdy toys. The roughest 
childish handling won’t dull their brilliance and the 
bright, colorful finish simply can’t come off. 





Ted Toys are ciean—they are made in a large, 
sunlit factory, under most sanitary conditions, 
boxed in colorful boxes and packed in sealed 











cartons. The finish of each toy is hard, glossy, 
permanent—even the baby’s suckings won't affect 
the finish. 


A DIVISION OF THE INTERNATIONAL TOY CORPORATION 











